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BBC quizzed 


Don’t ask about the ‘no-claims bonus’.. 


Diana over 
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Bashir ‘fake 


Check on Panorama reporter 

HO na a a. I 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 


The Princess of Wales was 
dragged into a BBC inquiry into 
the journalistic methods em- 
ployed by Marlin Bashir to 
secure his sensational Panora- 
■ ma interview with her last 
November. 

The Princess, the Independent 
can reveal, was asked by senior 
corporation officials whether 
she had seen documents faked 
by Mr Bashir, purporting to 
show a former employee of 
her brother. Ear! Spencer, was 
selling information about the 
Speacer family. 

The existence of the inquiry, 
which was known only to a 
handful of senior executives, 
and the questioning of the 
Princess, show how seriously 
BBC and Panorama manage- 
ment took suspicions raised by 
Panorama journalists about the 
granting of the interview to Mr 
Bashir, not a well-known figure. 

Panorama journal ists sug- 

f ested that Mr Bashir fed Earl 
pencer’s suspicions that his 
family were being spied on by 
the security services, which led 
to the interview with the 
Princess. This formed the basis 
of the internal inquiry in which 
Mr Bashir was cleared. 

Mr Bashir had been prepar- 
ing a programme to highlight 
the security services* activities 
in relation to the Royal Fami- 
ly. As one of the illustrations for 
that programme, the BBC con- 
firmed Iasi night, he had two 
false bank statements made up 
by one of the Corporation's 
graphic artists. 

One statement showed 3 pay- 
ment from News International, 
the newspaper group, to Alan 
Waller, former head of securi- 
ty for Earl Spencer. The other 
showed a payment to Mr Waller 
of £oJ>00 from a mysterious off- 
shore company, Penfolds Con- 
sultants. 

Mr Bashir's colleagues re- 
alised Penfolds, a genuine com- 
pany. had featured in an earlier 
programme Mr Bashir made for 
Panorama on the business deal- 
ings of Terry Venables, the 
England football manager. 

They questioned why the 
same company should feature 
in both programmes, one about 
Mr Venables, the other about 
MI5*s role in relation to the 
marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

BBC executives then began 
an inquiry into whether the 
faked documents had been used 
to secure the world exclusive in- 
terview with Princess Diana. It 
has been suggested that it was 
Mr Bashir's warm relationship 
with Earl Sperc-r which 


eventually led to hfm securing 
the interview. 

BBC sources said they had re- 
ceived three conflicting ac- 
counts from BBC management. 
The first was that Penfolds 
Consultants had changed hands 
since the Panorama about Mr 
Venables. The second was that 
Mr Bashir had stumbled across 
a genuine offshore company but 
inserted the name Penfolds 
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What the 
Princess told her 
interviewer : 

- Everything change^ ’ ‘ 
after we separated; and 
life became very . . 
difficult then for me. . . 
By visits abroad being 
blocked, by things that 
had come naturally my 
way being stopped, 
letters going,. that got 
. lost, and various 
things ... My husband’s 
side were very busy 
. stopping me.’ 



Consultants. The third was that 
it was a graphic representation 
of a genuine statement. 

Earl Spencer’s suspicions 
about Mr Waller were well 
known. In March 1994 he ob- 
tained a High Court order 
preventing Mr Waller from 
disclosing information about 
the private lives of the Eari. his 
wife, children, or members of 
the Royal Family. 

Until the end of the previous 
year, Mr Wriler had been em- 
ployed to look after security on 
the Spencer family's Althorp 


Estate in Northamptonshire. 
Mr Bashir approached Eari 
Spencer about a wide-ran g in g 
programme concerning the 
state of the monarchy, and in- 
cluding the role of M15. 

In her Panorama interview, 
the Princess of Whies spoke of 
how “life became very difficult" 
when she and the Prince had 
separated. 

Tbis manifested itself, she 
said, “by visits abroad being 
blocked, by things that had 
come naturally my way being 
stopped, letters going, that got 
lost, and various things'’. 

She said that she "had "no 
idea” how the so-called Sqtridgy 
Tape of her conversation with 
friend. James Gilbey, became 
public, but “it was done to 
harm me in a serious manner’*. 

Afterwards, the Minister for 
the Armed Forces, Nicholas 
Soames MP, a friend of the 
Prince of Wales accused the 
Princess of “instability and men- 
tal illness ... I cannot account 
for what she was talking about 
when she referred to mail in- 
terception and telephones be- 
ing tapped. It really is the 
advanced stages of paranoia.” 

A BBC spokesman said last 
night (hat an inquiry had been 
held “two to three months ago" 
into whether the documents 
had been used to secure an 
interview with the Princess. 
This inquiry, said the 
spokesman, “culminated in an 
assurance from Princess Diana 
that she bad never seen these 
documents.” 

The inqnijy, said the 
spokesman, had cleared Mr 
Bashir. He has since won nu- 
merous awards for his scoop 
and earned substantial royalties 
for the Corporation in world- 
wide television rights. 

Asked if Mr Bashir had 
shown the faked documents to 
Eari Spencer during the prepa- 
rations for the programme 
on the Royal Family, the 
spokesman said: "I don’t know. 
All 1 know for certain is that 
they weren't used to secure an 
interview with Diana”. 

The spokesman said that the 
bank statements had been pre- 
pared in connection with Mr 
Bashir's investigation into the 
Royal Family and the security 
services. He admitted that they 
were false bank statements. 

•‘The explanation for the 
documents is that they were set 
up as graphic representations 
but elements of them could not 
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Hot wheels: As his car bursts into flames during the 26th lap of the Argentine Grand Prix. 
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...Brazilian Formula One driver Pedro Dinfz makes it on to the grass beside the track... 







.before his UgSer-Honda car grinds to a halt and is completely engulfed in flames... 











be substantiated. They were 
fake documents.” he said. 


Tlie spokesman was unable 
to explain, however, why the 
name Penfolds Consultants had 
been used. 


..And in time for him to leap from his seat and escape uninjured as a firefighter arrives 
on the scene. Damon Hill won the race, but Dinlz had all the luck. Report, Sports Section 
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Muslim massacre 

"The bodies, stripped of their 
flesh by marauding animals, 
are scattered on a hilliopwhere 
they felL All had been Muslims 
fleeing the nearby UN 'safe 
haven’ of Srebrenica as the 
Bosnian Serb Army adva nced ." 
The forgotten victims. 
Page 10 


Schools back Blunkett 
on private cash plan 


All quiet on the 
Western line 


JUDfTH JUDD 

Education Editor 


Inquiry demand 

Welsh MPs are demam 


Welsh MPs are demanding an 
open inquiry following revela- 
tions that Gwyd county coun- 
cil had voted to suppress a 
report info abuse in its children's 
homes. ■ Page 6 


Today’s weather 

Cloudy m the west, sunshine else- 
where Section two* page 21 



Members of Britain’s biggest 
teaching union yesterday gave 
a warm reception to David 
Blunkett, Labour’s education 
spokesman, as he promised to 
remedy decades of neglect of 

crumbling school buildings. 

Mr Blunkett’s reception was 
in sharp contrast to dial given 
on Saturday to Giilian Shep- 
hard, the Secretary of SUtefor 
Education, by the National 
Union of Teachers and to his 
own at last year's conference, 
when he was 'jostled by left-wing 

militants. 

In a forceful and effective 
speech, he outlined plans for a 
new partnership between the 
private and public sector to 


deal with a backlog of repair 
work on schools, recently cal- 
culated to amount to £3.2bn. 

Teachers’ leaders immedi- 
ately questioned whether 
Labour would raise taxes to fi- 
nance bmk&g improvements if 
the new scheme failed to gen- 
.erate enough money. 

■ Labour is talking to a num- 
ber of banks, including Ham- 
bros, about a scheme under 
which a group of schools would 
forma consortium - together 
with a lender- to or ganise and 
admmister borrowing for build- 
ingwork. 

Banks, which are currently re- ' 
luctant to laid money', to indi- 
vidual schools under 
Government plans id aSowopt- 
ed-out schools to borrow 
aga ins t their assets, have told 


Labour that its scheme is much 
more attractive as it would en- 
tail dealing with several schools 
at once. 

And the scheme would en- 
able them to charge lower in- 
terest on loans because - as they 
would be part of the consortia 
themselves - they would benefit 
from efficiency savings on the 
reduced cost of managing the 
refurbished buildings. For ex- 
ample, temporary classrooms, 
which are expensive to heat, 
would be replaced. 

- Local authorities would hand 
..over money earmarked for 
■ maintenance to meet interest on 
the loans. 

Mr Blunkett said: “There 
will be no dramatic shift fol- 
lowed by retrenchment. 

TURN TO PAGE 2 


PAUL FIELD 


The irritant with the booming 
voice who is late for dinner, 
apologetic because he is going 
through a tunnel and whose line 
is breaking up, is no more. 

At least not in the rear coach 
of a Great Western Railways 
train. The rail operator has 
banned mobile phones from 
one carriage of ail its daytime 
services between London and 
the West Country. 

The reasoning behind the 
move is that while to some 
they are vita! for business and 
arranging a hectic social life, to 
most they are nuisance. Espe- 
cially for those trying to work, 
take in the scenery or snooze. 

Great Western has designat- 
ed one of the eight coaches on 
each service a mobile-free zone. 


Called business standard class, 
it aims to offer passengers a qui- 
et environment. Personal stere- 
os are also barred from the 
carriages, which are at the ends 
of the trains to avoid the an- 
noyance of other passengers 
walking through. 

Spokesman Ross Mackie be- 
lieves most travellers know 
where mobile phone users 
should make their calls. "The 
best place is in the toilet. It is 
certainly quiet in there.” 

He said the service, launched 
last month and at no extra cost, 
is proving so popular that its 
three-month trial period is like- 
ly to be extended. "Initial re- 
action has been very popular but 
we have not had people fight- 
ing for seats. People on Great 
Western sendees are far too re- 
spectable to fight.” he added. 
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Righteous 
indignation 
over Blair 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


Tony Blair, the Labour leader, 
was yesterday faring a concert- 
ed Tory attack as a premature 
bout of spring election fever 
was triggered" by remarks in 
which the Labour leader ex- 
plicitly linked his opposition to 
Conservatism to his values as a 
Christian. 

Tory Ministers and MPs 
queued up to denounce Mt 
B lair, a practising Anglican, 
for an Easter newspaper article 
which they lost no time in 
claiming asserted that Con- 
servatism was incompatible with 
Christianity. 

As Conservative back- 
benchers accused Mr Blair of 
"sanctimoniousness”, tbe 
Home Office minister .Ann 
Widdecombe, a Roman 
Catholic convert, accused Mr 
Blair of pursuing the distinct- 
ly secular goal of “self-interest 
in the pursuit of power” and de- 
clared that the Labour leader 
"is not the right man to lecture 
us on religious morels”. 

In the article which enraged 
lories - all the more so because 
it appeared in the traditionally 
pro-Conservative Sunday Tele- 
graph- Mr Blair declared: “Mv 
views of Christian values led me 
to oppose what I perceived to 
be a narrow view of self inter- 
est that Conservatism - partic- 
ularly its more modem Right 
wing form - represents.” 

The Labour leader heavily 
qualified his point by making 
clear his dislike of politicians 
who wore “God on their 
sleeves”, that he did not regard 
himself as less "selfish than 
anyone else” and that he was 
not saying that "Christians 
should only vole Labour”. 

But he added: "Every human 
being is self-interested. But 
Tories, I think, have too selfish 
a definition of that self-interest. 
They fail to look beyond to the 
community and the individ- 
ual’s relationship with the com- 
munity. That is the essential 
reason why I am on the left 
rather than on the right." 


Miss Widdecombe retorted 
yesterday: "I think it is a bit rich 
of lony Blair to accuse the 
Conservatives of narrow self-in- 
terest which is incompatible 
with Christianity when every sin- 
gle thing the Labour Party has 
done over the last three years 
has been undoubtedly self-in- 
terest in the pursuit of power.” 

But the Venerable George 
Austin, the independent mind- 
ed-Archdeacon of York, re- 
vealed himself as a Labour 
supporter in the next election 
and declared that Tory MPs 
were creating a "storm in a 
teacup” over the article. He said 
Mr Blair had not been saying 
"that you couldn’t be a Tbry and 
a Christian. He was arguing that 
Christianity had swayed him 
against the extreme right wing 
and Marxism." 

The Archdeacon of York 
said he welcomed Tony Blair's 
comments about faith and pol- 
itics and revealed he would be 
voting for Labour at the next 
election. 

More angry Tories later 
added their voices to the cho- 
rus of protest about the "sanc- 
timonious" Mr Blair. Dame Jill 
Knight (Edgbaston) said: "It has 
always seemed to me that when 
politicians feci they must claim 
Christian principles as a reason 
why people should vote for 
them, which is precisely what 
Mr Blair is doing, they have 
ahandoned moral thought 
themselves. 

"Christianity is above and be- 
yond party politics. 1 remember 
Jimmy Carter in the United 
States trying exactly the same 
trick, but people "found out 
how hollow* it all was. In the 


whole of my political life, 1 have 
never thought it richl to claim 


never thought it right to claim 
that because I held Christian 
principles was a reason why peo- 
ple should vote for me." 

Michael Fabricant | Mid- 
Staffordshire) commented: 
"Tony Blair becomes more 
sanctimonious as the election 
approaches. He now not only 
sees himself as Prime Minister 
but as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as well.” 


Now 

homeowners 
can borrow up to 
£15,000 by phone 
and receive a 
cheque in days 


With the new Alliance & Leicester 
Homeowners Loan there are no administration 
costs or survey fees and our attractive low 
interest rates really make this the affordable 
way to borrow a larger sum. 

No interview required - Phone us today! 


Borrow from £5,000 - £15,000 
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Whose hands to trust education to? 


IN BRIEF 


Blaze drama at 
London Hilton 


Just 12 months ago, the num- 
ber of education policies on 
which the political parties 
agreed was still growing. Not 
any more. The election is com- 
ing and all political parties are 
busy proving that they have dis- 
tinctive policies ext schools to of- 
fer voters. 

On Saturday, Gillian Shep- 
hard, the Secretary of State for 
Education, spoke to the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers' con- 
ference. Yesterday, it was the 
turn of Labour's David Biunkett 
and today the Liberal Democ- 
rats' Don Foster wQl take the 




podium. 

WhaL's on offer? 


would stop financial bribes to 
such schools and offer them the 
choice of becoming “founda- 
tion" schools which would have 
some local-authority governors. 
They would also be required to 
have fair admissions policies 
agreed with local authorities. 

The Liberal Democrats 
would go further and bring all 
opted-out schools back under 
local-authority control. 


Private Schools 


Selection 


The Conservatives want more 
of iL They have promised a 
White Paper in June which 
may give all schools Lhe right to 
decide their own admissions 
policies and fulfil the Prime 
Minister's ambition of a gram- 
mar school in every town. 
At present, most schools' ad- 
mission policies are decided 
by local authorities. 

Labour wants less of iL There 
will be no legislation abolishing 
the remaining 161 grammar 
schools but parents in each 
area will be allowed to vote on 
whether to keep them. 

Since around 80 per cent of 
children will not get into gram- 
mar schools, many parents may 
calculate that they are better off 
without them. 

The Liberal Democrats are 
also opposed to more selection. 
They say local authorities 
should deride what happens to 
the remaining grammar schools. 


The Conservatives are increas- 
ing the amount of public mon- 
ey spent in fee-paying schools 
by doubling the assisted-places 
scheme which pays for bright 
children from poor homes to at- 
tend fee-paying schools. Chil- 
dren as young as five will 
become eligible for the scheme 
for the first time. 

Labour would abolish the 
scheme and spend the money 
saved on reducing class sizes for 
the youngest primary school 
children. The party is looking at 
ways of opening up more inde- 
pendent schools' facilities to the 
community. 

The Liberal Democrats will 
consider proposals to abolish 
the scheme and extend Lhe 
charitable status enjoyed by 
private schools to all schools at 
their autumn conference. 



Nursery Education 
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cious death or ms oromer 
Christopher, whose body was 
found m almost exactly the 
same location on 26 March. 


Opted-Out Schools 


The Conservatives want more 
of them. There is a battle in the 
party over whether opting out 
should be compulsory for all 
secondary schools or whether 
schools should just get more 
control over their budget. At 
present, parents have to vote for 
a school to opt ouL 
This is a tricky issue for 
Labour since both Lhe party's 
leader, Tony Blair, and Harri- 
et Harman, health spokes- 
woman, have children at 
opted-out schools. Labour 


Agreed by everybody to be a 
good thing; The Conservatives 
are promising £1.100 nursery 
vouchers for the parents of all 
four-year-olds from next April 
to be spent in local authority, 
private or voluntary nurseries or 
play groups. They say that 
vouchers will increase the num- 
ber of places available. 

Labour says that vouchers 
will mean chaos. They promise 
a “free entitlement" to nursery 
education for all four-year-olds 
and, at a later date, for three- 
year-olds. 

The Libera) Democrats, like 
Labour, oppose vouchers and 
promise nursery education for 
three- and four-year-olds. Un- 


Policy exchange: Labour’s David Biunkett (right) with Doug McAvoy, NUT general secretary, at the union’s conference yesterday Photograph: Huw John 


like Labour, however, they have 
said they will spend £900m to 
pay for iL 


How They Will Pay 


The Conservatives hope that 
private industry and commerce 
will contribute more. Grant- 
maintained schools will be able 
to borrow against their assets. 
There are plans for all schools 
to compete with roads and 
housing for government “chal- 
lenge” funding, with priority giv- 
en to those which have raised 
some money from private 
sources. 

Labour plans a new part- 


nership between private and 
public finance under which 
groups of schools would borrow 
money from financial consortia. 
They are not promising more 
money for education until after 
they have formed a government 
and seen the state of public 
finances. 

By contrast, the Liberal De- 
mocrats say they will spend an 
extra £2bn on education and, if 
necessaiy, put a penny in the 
pound on income tax to pay for 
nursery education, better build- 
ings, more books and more 
support for teachers. 


Labour’s pledge on schools 


Judith Judd 


FROM PAGE 1 
There will be a decade of sus- 
tained year-on-year investment 
and improvement. It is time to 
put away buckets from under 
leaking roofs. It is time to heat 
classrooms and not the atmos- 
phere outside, to take away the 
paper from inside the rattling 
window frames." 

The scheme, which means 
spending hundreds of millions 
of pounds on school buildings 
each year, is a development of 
proposals from John Prescott, 


the party's deputy leader, for a 
public/Drivate partnership to 


public/private partnership to 
run the railways. 

Mr Biunkett said the whole 
thrust of the scheme was that 
there would be no increase in 
the Public Sector Borrowing Re- 
quirement. He won warm ap- 
plause for his condemnation of 
selective schools and nursery 
vouchers, though militant del- 
egates sat stony-faced and silent 
at the end of nis speech. 

■ Don Foster, the Liberal De- 
mocrats' Education spokesman. 


will today call for a complete 
overhaul of the present system 
of school inspections. 

He will tell the conference 
that bidding by privatised teams 
for contracts to inspect schools 
should be scrapped and Her 
Majesty's Inspectors should 
lead the teams. Schools should 
evaluate their own strengths and 
weaknesses and there should be 
more local authority advisers. 
■ Delegates are to vote tomor- 
row on a motion that pupils ben- 
efit from having gay teachers 


Driver killed 

A 22-year-old man was killed 
when his car crashed while be- 
ing pursued by a police motor- 
way patrol car on the A2 at 
Cobham. Kent. He was named 
as Harjinder Singh Bains, from 
Darrford. A woman passenger 
escaped with minor injuries. 

Woman stabbed 


A 25-year-oJd woman was crit- 


ically ill in Broad Green hospi- 
tal, Liverpool, after being found 
with a stab wound to the heart 
in a Birkenhead street. A man 
was being questioned. 


Glyndeboume TB alert |T)irty tricks’ claim over Blair trip 


Police pig-shoot 

A police marksman was called 
in to shoot dead a Vietnamese 
pot-bellied pig after it escaped 
from a farm, near Huddersfield, 
West Yorkshire, and threat- 
ened to stray on to the M62 
motorway. 


THE INDEPENDENT ABROAD 


Glyndeboume, one of the most 


f iiestigjous opera houses, has 
alien vietim to a tuberculosis 


fallen vietim to a tuberculosis 
alert, it emerged yesterday. 

The local health authority de- 
manded that more than 200 
members of the opera house 
staff be tested for TB last week 
after five employees contract- 
ed the disease in three years. 

A Glyndeboume spokes- 
woman insisted the scare had 
not thrown the company into 
disarray. 

“The five TB cases we have 
had are all completely in the 
dear now, and all are back at 
work. 

“The testing was something 
the health authority recom- 


mended as a precaution. Tests 
have shown that no one else has 
Lhe disease,” she said. 

“The season will open as ex- 
pected on 17 May. This incident 
won’t affect us at all. 

"As far as we’re concerned it 
was a routine health and safe- 
ty initiative," the spokeswoman 
added. 

The TB cases were all mem- 
bers of the theatre's seasonal 
staff, working only during the 
summer months when the 
theatre is open. No opera 
singers were affected by the 
disease. 

Glyndeboume, the favourite 
opera house of society figures, 
politicians and corporate 


bankers, is known for its for- 
mal “black tie” dress code and 
for the lavish champagne pic- 
nics which appear during the 
interval on the lawns outside 
the auditorium. 

The building stands in the 
grounds of a stately home in 
East Sussex and is an unlikely 
setting for an outbreak of TB - 
a disease traditionally associated 
with poor living conditions and 
abject poverty. 

Dr Angela Iveson, public 
health consultant at East Sus- 
sex Health Authority, said yes- 
terday: “Nobody there has TB 
at the moment, but we are 
making absolutely sure that the 
contact-tracing is complete.” 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


A political row broke out yesr 
terday over Labour claims that 
the Tory high command was 
mounting a “dirty tricks" oper- 
ation vainly designed to un- 
dermine Tbny Blair’s trip to 
Washington this week by re- 


leasing to United Stales opin- 
ion formers a dossier of his 


ion formers a dossier of his 
alleged “un-American activi- 
ties'' since entering politics in 
the early Eighties. 

The one-and-a-half-page pa- 
per rehearsed fairly routine 
charges against the Labour 
leader that he had for part of 
the Eighties been a member of 


Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament. had criticised the US 
bombing of Tripoli in 1986, 
and had attacked the US's “evil 
campaign" against Nicaragua 
and elsewhere in Central Amer- 
ica as late as 1988. 

The paper appears to have 
made little impression on the 
US commentators to whom it 
has been sent with the Wall 
Street Journal reportedly de- 
scribing it as "juvenne.' 1 

The move appeared to un- 
derline Tory anxieties that in 
contrast to the ill-starred trip to 
Washington hefore the 1987 
election of his predecessor, 
Neil Kinnock, Mr Blair’s care- 
fully planned visit to New York 


and Washington, culminating in 
talks with President Bill Clinton 
at the White House, is likely to 
receive favourable media at- 
tention both here and in the US. 

Labour condemned the move 
as a “pathetic stunt” which 
breached the protocol that 
British politicians do not attack 
each other abroad. Central Of- 
fice said it had merely bor- 
rowed a weJJ-wom Labour lac ti c 
to provide sourced quotes for 
people “who are curious about 
how he has voted and why”. 

Mr Blairs visit to Washing- 
ton coincides with the Tories’ 
threatened defeat in Thurs- 
day's Staffordshire South East 
by-election and the opening in 


earnest of the campaign for the 
local elections on 2 May, in 
which the Tories face the loss of 
up to another 500 seats. 

The prospect of further elec- 
tion losses has sparked off an- 
other round of reshuffle 
speculation, with rumours that 
Brian Mawhinney, the party 
chairman, is pressing for minis- 
ters such as Virginia Bottomley 
(Heritage) Douglas Hogg (Agri- 
culture) and Lord Mackay of 
Oashfem, the Lord Chancellor, 
to make way for more elec- 
ta rally driven replacements. But 
sources dose to the Prime Min- 
ister remain adamant that Mr 
Majorinbmds to take his present 
Cabinet into the general election. 
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2 for 1 Lufthansa flights with ^INDEPENBENT 


131 destinations worldwide 


lake off for a great spring break with The Independent’s 
great value Iwo For One flight deal. 
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W e’ve got together with Lufthansa, the award- 
winning German airline renowned for its warm 
and friendly service, reliability and quality, to 
give readers great value on flights to 131 destinations 
from the Lufthansa global network, with departures from 
London, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow. 

You can choose from a range of destinations through- 
out Europe, Asia and the Pacific, North and South Amer- 
ica, Africa and the Middle East. 

There are some superb prices available, with no in- 
crease in price if you are travelling from one of 
Lufthansa's regional airports. 

Many flights require a transfer on route to the cho- 
sen destination, but Lufthansa make it easy, with most 
connections taking around 45 minutes in Frankfurt and 
35 minutes in Munich. 


quest form, booking conditions and flight schedule in- 
formation. There will also be details of a special offer 
on Budget Rent-a-car, only available to our readers. 


You must spend a minimum of three nights in Eu- 
ropean, and five nights in Intercontinental destinations. 


HOW TO QUALIFY 

lSimply collect four differently numbered tokens from 
the seven we will be publishing until Saturday 13 April. 
lComplete an application form to be printed on Thurs- 
day 11 April attach your tokens in the space provided 
and send it to: Independent/Lufthansa Offer, Fenton 
Way, Basildon. Essex SS15 6SL, to arrive no later than 
30 April 1996. 

1 Within 14 days, you will receive an information pack. 
It will contain your 2 for 1 flight voucher, a booking re- 


© Lufthansa 


HOWTO BOOK 

1 Decide upon your 2 for 1 departure airport, destina- 
tion and dates of travel. Fill out the booking request 
form in your information pack. Then post or fox your 
completed booking request form to Trailfinders (ABTA 
69701 and V09S9). our appointed booking agenL You 
will find full details of their address and fox numbers 
in your fulfilment pack. No bookings or flight options 
can be made by phone. 

llhiilfinders will process your request and confirm if 
your favoured option is available, in which case Trail- 
finders will reserve your flights. You will then have 5 
working days to pay for your flights in full and to sur- 
renderyour 2 for 1 voucher. Final payment can be made 
by cheque or major credit card. 

Ilf your favoured option is unavailable Trailfinders will 
try to suggest an alternative. All bookings must be made 
at least 7 working days before your first departure date 
to ensure ticket deliveiy. Flight tickets will be issued only 
afterpayment and surrender your 2 for 1 vouch cr. Theie 
is no facility to provide tickets at the departure airporL 
1 All travel must start no earlier than 22nd April 1996 
and no later than 30th June 1996. All travel must be 
completed by 31st July 1996. 

1 If you have any queries regarding this offer, please 
call the promotion enquiries helpline on 0345 252252 
between 9am and 5pm including weekends and pub- 
lic holidavs. 



EXPLORE THE WORLD, DISCOVER LUFTHANSA 131 Destinations 


to choose from 


WESTERN EUROPE: Ankara. Antalya. 
Athens. Barcelona. Bade, Bologna. Copen- 
hagen, Faro, Florence. Genova, Genoa. 
Gothenburg, Graz, Helsinki, Hciakbon, 
Istxtbul. Izmir. Lire, Lisbon, Lyon, Madrid. 
Malaga, Marseille, Milan (Llrutej, Mian 
(Malpensa). Naples, Nice, Otba. Oslo. Pisa. 
Rome. Rome. Stockholm. Thessalonika. 
Toulouse. Turin, Venice. Vienna. Zurich. 


EASTERN EUROPE: Almaty. Ashtcabad. 
Baku. Belgrade. Bucharest Budapest Eka- 
terinburg, Katowice, Kiev. Minsk. Moscow, 
Nizhniy Novgorod, Novosibirsk. Odessa, 
Prague, Riga. Samara. Soils, St Petersburg. 
Ta Bun, Tashkent. Tirana, Vilnius, Mbrsaw. 
Zagreb. 


Kong. Jakarta. Karachi, Katmandu. Kuala 
Lumpur. Madras. Manila. Nagoya. Osaka. 
SeouL Shangal, Singapore. Taipei, Tokyo. 


ASIA/PAORC Bangkok. Beijing. Bombay. 
Delhi, Den Passar. Ho Chi Mlnh Gty. Hong 


AHUOVMUMJLE ease Afau Dhabi, Accra. 
AJdfi Ababa. Afaandrta. Asmara. Bahran, 

C*a Cape Town, Casablanca. Damascus, 
IXbaL Harare. Jeddah Johannesbug. Khar- 
toum, Kuwait Lagos, Lamaea. Nairobi, Riyadh. 
Sanaa. Tehran. TH Any, Tiris, Wkxftoek. 


**ORTH AMBUCA: Atlanta. Boston. 
^Ncago. DaBas. Houston. Los Angeles. 
Miami New York JFK, Newark. Sw Fran- 
cisco. Toronto, Vancouver. Washington. 


«Hmi AMHUCA: Bogota. Buenos 
Atres. Caracas. Lima. Mexico City Quito, Rio 
de Janeiro. Santiago, s*> Ptaio. 


Example Fares and Destinations 


The flight prices shown 
are the cost Independent 
on Sunday and Independent 
readers wilt pay for two 
tickets using this offer. 


EASTERN EUROPE: 


SOUTH AMERICA: 


Bucharest 
Prague 
Budapest 
St Petersburg 


Buenos Aires 
Caracas 
Mexico City 
Rio de Janeiro 


£1,159 

£869 

£729 

£1,059 


EUROPE: 


ASIA/PACIFIC: 


AFWlCA/MIDDtE EAST: 


Rome 

Stockholm 

Faro 

Vienna 

Copenhagen 

Nice 


Bangkok 

Delhi 

Kuala Lumpar 
Bombay 

Hong Kong 

Singapore 

Tokyo 


£899 

£699 

£399 

£699 

£1.059 

£899 

£1,139 


Johannesburg 
Cape Town 
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Hundreds of staff and guests 
were evacuated from London s 
Hilton Hotel yesterday after a 
fire on the 22cd Boor 

Four fire crews were sent to 
the 29 -storey building in Park 
Lar~ to tackle the blaze, which 
damaged a suite and caused 
smoke damage to six other 
floors. A tc.ol of 25b members 
of the public and 22S members 

of staff were evacuated. 

TTio cause of the blaze is not 
yet known and the cost of the 
damage is still being assessed. 

Shand-Kydd charged 

The Princess of Wales’s moth- 
er has been charged with re- 
fusing to provide a breath 
sample after being stopped on 
Friday by police while driving m 
Oban. Frances Shand Kjdd, 
60, could also face a drink-dri- 
ve charge, a spokesman for 
Strathclyde police said. 

Canal murder probe 

Ffolice have launched a murder 
inquiry after the bodies of idem 
rical twin brothers were found 
in the same canal. It has been 
established that Anthony Lang- 
ford. 38, who was found in the 
Regent canal, Islington, north 
London on Wednesday died of 
head injuries. Police were al- 
ready investigating the “suspi- 
cious 1 ' death of his brother 
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news 
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4 A woman danced on the riverbank as Weir, garlanded 
m marigolds, sprinkled Garcia’s ashes into the Ganges } 


What a long, strange trip it's 
been for Jeny Garcia, lead gui- 
tarist of the rock band the 
Grateful Dead, and recently 
dead himself. After last Thurv 
day’s lunar eclipse ended, and 
dawn broke on the upper 
Ganges, Garda's wife, Deborah, 
and another member of the 
band. Bob Weir, waded out 
and released Garcia's ashes 
mto the swirling, jade-green 
waters of India's sacred river 

A few peacocks shrieked 
trom bushes on the far bank of 
the Ganges but, to the relief of 
the widow and Mr Weir, the 
sprinkling of Garcia's ashes 
was carried out in utmost se- 
crecy. Garcia- who died at 53 of 
a heart attack, had been a 
fuzzy-bearded rock icon since 
die late Sixties, when the Grate- 
ful Dead emerged as the most 
innovative and durable band of 
the San Francisco psychedelic 
counter-culture. 

Garcia's wife was worried 
that if word had leaked out back 
in the United States and in Eu- 
rope about the ceremony, thou- 
sands of fans, nicknamed 
“Deadheads", might flock to 
India and muddy up the private 
offering. Even in the 80s and 
90s, Deadheads worshipped 
the band as though they were 


^ eac * r0c ^ star makes his last trip out of 
signt of Deadheads, writes Tim McGirk in New Delhi 


not mere musicians but tribal 
gods. 

Like pilgrims, the Deadheads 
followed the band everywhere, 
going to hundreds of concerts 
Often high on LSD. some 
Deadheads grew convinced that 
while listening to the band's 
spacy jammings they had reli- 
gious experiences - or com- 
municated with UFOs. Garcia 
regarded the Deadheads' ado- 
ration as “a little silly". It was 
a stampede to India by this type 
of fan that Garcia's widow and 
fellow band member had want- 
ed to avoid last Thursday when 
they entered the icy Ganges 
near Rishikesh, where the riv- 
er flowed out of the Himalayas 
into Ibe plains. 

The other band members 
who stayed behind in Califor- 
nia had written farewell mes- 
sages to Jeny. According to 
witnesses. Mr Weir and Mrs 
Garcia - the guitarist’s fourth 
wife - poured some of Garcia’s 
ashes on each message before 
setting it adrift in the currents. 
Mr Weir's own paper was blank 
when he sprinkled on his best 
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friend’s ashes. "May you have 
peace, Jerry, and travel to the 
stare," said Mr Weir, whose bare 
chest was garlanded with 
marigolds as he stood waist- 
deep in the Ganges. 

Earlier, during the eclipse, 
Vfcir had picked up a guitar dur- 
ing the eclipse and began strum- 
ming a Grateful Dead time, 
“Friend of the Devil", but grief 
welled up and he couldn’t fin- 
ish. He and Garcia had kept the 
Grateful Dead, one of the 
world’s most successful rock 


bands, together for more than 
30 years. Garcia’s wife, a film- 
maker, read out a poem. 

A woman named Molly who 
had been one of Ken Kesey’s 
Merry Pranksters, the pioneers 
of the “Acid-Test" happenings 
that turned on the West Coast 
to psychedelia in the Sixties, 
danced on the riverbank as 
Garcia’s re mains dissolved into 
the Ganges. 

Garcia was cremated soon af- 
ter his death last August but for 
Mr Weir that ceremony had 
been too public, too garish. 
“That was for Jerry the star. Not 
for my brother,” he said. The 
idea of sprinkling Garcia's ash- 
es in Lhe Ganges came to him 
in a dream. Weir said he dreamt 
of a smfling and gnomish-look- 
ing Garcia who was wearing 
purple robes, floating above a 
river. Mr Weir next dreamt of 
himself doused with paint that 
made him invisible before his 
dead friend. "Jerry was too 
humble a guy to ever say put my 
ashes in the river, but I knew 
that’s what he meant," Mr Weir 
told a friend. “Jerry wasn't say- 


ing anything in the dream, but 
he had that happy expression of 
his on his face." Weir took his 
suggestion to (he other Dead 
members and to Garcia’s wife, 
and they agreed. 

Garcia - who gained the 
nickname Captain Trips be- 
cause so many tripped -out hip- 
pies would turn to him for an 
interpretation of their arid-in- 
spired hallucinations - once 
described himself as a Catholic 
who believed in reincarnation. 
During the band's early exper- 
iments with psychedelics, Gar- 
cia apparently had his share of 
bad trips. Among ex-wives and 
various other litigants trying to 
claim S38m (£25 m) from the 
dead musician's estate is one 
man who wants payment for the 
limes that he chaperoned Gar- 
cia through fearful LSD trips. 

After the immersion, Mr 
Weir, in his fifties, returned to 
Delhi "Waiting in a hotel for Ids 
flight back to the US, Mr Weir, 
with his short, grey hair, looked 
like aweary, middle-aged busi- 
nessman who dreaded the gru- 
elling flight ahead of him. He 
did not want to talk to the press 
about Garcia’s last, strange 
trip. “There’s nothing to say - 
the Grateful Dead is over,” 
Mr Weir said. 



Feelgood factor: There are signs of an upturn in the high street and for Poole Town, the good times are back 


Economic 
recovery 
finally 
under way 



! The Easter weather, it seems, 
does not reflect the mood in the 
couniiy. According to the 
leisure industry and estate 
agents, fewer Britons are down- 
cast about the economy. 

As thousands look off for a 
break over the weekend, with 
Gatwick Airport reporting a 15 
per cent increase on last East- 
er in the number of passengers 
flying abroad, people have had 
time to reflect on their spend- 
ing power. And they might just 
have a bit more of ii- 

There are signs, albeit cau- 
tionary ones, of the "feelgood 
factor" returning, as tax changes 
announced last November 
come into force. Basic rate tax- 
payers can. on average, expect 
to gain an additional £15 a 
year. It's not a lot. but it all adds 
up. 

One possible indicator of re- 
newed economic confidence is 
the nu mber of golfers teeing off. 
At least 100 new clubs are ex- 
pected to open within the next 
three years. 

Membership of sports and fit- 
ness clubs is up and the tills are 
ringing at cinemas across the 
country. Even bingo halls axe 
filling up - despite the impact 
of the National Lottery. 

Another hopeful sign is the 
housing market. Estate agents 
took on extra staff at the week- 


end in anticipation of an East- 
er influx. 

Before the Easter break 
there was fcheer for 4,500 peo- 
ple taken on as part-time staff 
at Tesco in a bid to set a new 
standard in its stores. 

According to the English 
Golf Union, 430 new clubs 
have been built in the past six 
years, and the number of ama- 
teur golfers has risen from 
674,260 in 1995 to 691,981. 

Colin Hegaity, of the Golf 
Research Group, said the in- 
dustry hit rock bottom and was 
coming back up. “There is a lot 
more money around this year 
than last. Green-fee revenues 
are hitting record highs.” 

Rank Organisation, one of 
the largest leisure groups in the 
UK, is expected to report on a 
"feel-better factor" at its AGM 
on Wednesday. 

A spokeswoman said: "We 
have been optimistic about the 
outlook for consumer spend- 
ing.” 

She said bookings for Haven 
caravan parks and But! ins had 
increased in the run-up to the 
season. “The important thingis 
how much people spend once 
they get there." 

However, the Association of 
British Travel Agents reported 
a slump in holiday bookings. 
“They are down by 25 per cent 
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Small merries: Burt Parke outside the Poole Town FootbaH Club shop yesterday, the team ended their run of 39 consecutive defeats with a 0-0 draw 
against Bashley yesterday. Another lost match would have put them in the Guinness Book of Records Photograph: Newsteam 


on this time last year, but East- 
er has sold well particularly city 
breaks." 

He explained that as most 
holidaymakers lacked economic 
confidence, they were booking 
at the last minute. Tour opera- 
tors have had to cut back holi- 
days by 1 million. 

But a Lunn Poly spokes- 


woman was more optimistic. 
"People will still book up and 
there has been an improve- 
ment since Christmas.” 

The most confident are estate 
agents. A study by the Royal In- 
stitute of Chartered Surveyors 
reveals two-thirds of English 
and Welsh estate agents have 
bad a 10 per cent increase in 


viewing and valuation requests 
this year. 

A spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Estate 
Agents, said the feelgood fac- 
tor was definitely on lhe way, if 
the housing market was an in- 
dicator. 

“It would not surprise at all 
if. over Easter, there has been 


more viewing, more inquiries, 
more offers and hence more 
sales. Easter is traditionally the 
starting point,” he said. “The 
market bas been looking good 
over the last three months." 

The most important boost for 
the housing market this year, be- 
sides cuts in the cost of bor- 
rowing, bas been the maturity 


of PEPS. Indeed, lenders are al- 
ready considering reviewing 
their forecasts for 1996 in the 
light of the renewed demand. 
But estate agents do not want 
first-time buyers and house 
movers to feel too good. “We 
do not want a stampede because 
that would push prices up too 
high." 


Troubled school’s head • | Carey urges: ‘Open 

takes early retirement for drivers hearts to Resurrection’ 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

The head of Britain’s most 
troubled opled-out school is to 
retire at 50 on a package which 
wOl cost the taxpayer at least 
£115,000 over the next 10 years. 

Anne Snefling. head of Strat- 
ford School in Newham, Lon- 
don, was appointed an Uist 
after a year-long dispute in 
which a group of Asian gover- 
nors accused her of racisms and 
assault. A year later, Stratford 
was the first grant-maintained 
school to "be declared “failing 
by schools inspectors. There 
were alsa revelations that it had 
a financial deficit of mot* than 
£ 100 , 000 . ■ 

Minsters have twice imposed 
new governors on the school ffl 
an. attempt to solve its deep- 
seated problems, and they se- 
riously considered closing it 
before taking it off the "failing 
list last Deceniber. 

The school’s new head wfli be 

paid £37,000, £5,000 more than 
the maximum usually paid in a 
school of this sort Stratford says 
it has 614- pupils but its head’s 
salary is sufficient for a school 
of twice the si2e. 

Last iwgbr Nigel de Gruchy, 
general secretary of the 



Anne Snefflrig: Made an OBE 

National Association of School- 
masters Union of Women 
Teachers, said he was not sur- 
prised that Mm Snefling bad de- 
cided to go. 

“The school should never 
have gone grant- m a intaine d in 
the first place. I admired Mrs 
Snefling’s efforts but I thinfcthe 
governing body has frankly not 
been up to the job,” he said. 

Mis Snefling was appointed 
five years ago just after the un- 
der-subscribed school opted 
out in the face of a closure plan 
bv Newham Council. She ar- 
rived to find just 180 pupils, li 
staff and buildings badly in 

need of repair. . 

Soon afterwards, the chair- 
man of governors was replaced 


by an Asian governor, Ghulam 
Sbaida. Relations with Mrs 
Spelling deteriorated to such an 
extent that she was suspended 
and the dispute ended in the 
courts, with Mr Shaida accus- 
ingber of rarism and assaulL 

The charges were dropped, 
Mr Shaida left and Mrs SneHmg 
was rewarded with the OBE, but 
the school's troubles did not end 
there. By the middle of 1993 it 
was embroiled in a financial cri- 
sis after running up a deficit of 
more than £100,000. Early in 
1994 inspectors put it on the 
" failing " fist, reporting low aca- 
demic standards and unsatis- 
factory teaching. 

- Ministers have now given 
the school a dean bin of health 
but Mrs Snefling has decidedto 
bow out The standard pension 
for a head teacher is one-SOth 
of hs or her salary for each year 
of service - more than 20 years 
in Mrs Snefling’s case. Because 
she is leaving early, she wfll re- 
cede an enhancement of at least 
four-SOths, phis a lump sum of 
three years* pension. 

Mrs Snellmg was not avail- 
able for comment, but Jakob 
Umer. chairman of governors, 
^aid it was quite normal for head 
teaches to take eariv retirement 
ai50. 


Holidaymakers returning home 
today from Easter breaks are 
being advised to leave early if 
they want to avoid traffic jams 
and hours of motorway misery. 

Troublespots are likely to in- 
chide the M4 eastbound, the M3 
and M5 northbound, the whole 
of the M25 and the M6 between 
junctions 20-21a and 28-9. 

A spokeswoman for AA 
i Roadwatch said: “We think to- 
1 morrow evening will bear the 
brant of it 

“We’re saying to people that 
it might be advisable to leave at 
lunchtime or mid-morning so 
the traffic is staggered.” 

The AA said traffic problems 
yesterday centred on car boot 
sales and Sunday markets with 
some congestion on roads lead- 
ing to the Yorkshire coast. 

Airports said they were also 
expecting a busy day today af- 
ter a weekend of Heavy travel. 

Both Gatwick and Heathrow 
said the number of people tak- 
ing off last week had been up 
on last year. 

A spokeswoman at Heath- 
row said the most popular des- 
tinations had been Florida, the 
Far East and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. “It makes a 
change from Dublin, Paris and 
.Amsterdam,” she said. 


The Resurrection's message of 
eternal hope is not just for the 
committed churchgoer but for 
all people, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Dr George Carey 
said yesterday. 

“If we open our hearts to the 
Resurrection message, we too 
shall find ourselves surprised by 
joy,” he said, referring to CS 
Lewis's book in which the writer 
told how he suddenly became 
convinced of the reality of God 
and the Resurrection of Christ 

Dr Carey said in his address 
in Canterbury Cathedral that he 
had recently studied the Res- 
urrection stories again. 

He said profoundly sceptical 
modem people wondered how 
they could base their beliefs 
about the very purpose of life 
on something so hopelessly im- 
probable. 

But reasons to believe the sto- 
ry included: 

" The Resurrection was total- 
ly unexpected, so the disciples 
could not have convinced them- 
selves it bad happened. 

The story shows the male dis- 
ciples in a poor light. No man 
had the courage to stand along- 
side their leader. "The women 
have too high a profile in a sto- 
ry in which men arc supposed 
to have the central place. This 


underlines the credibility of 
the narrative as a whole." 

These dejected and humili- 
ated disciples were suddenly 
transformed - because of the 
“staggering impact" of the Res- 
urrection. 

Jesus's Jewish followers took 
the extraordinary step of chang- 
ing their holy day from Satur- 
day to Sunday and calling it the 
Lord's Day. “Only something 
quite overwhelming could have 
led them to do so. We know 
what it was, for it bas been 
spelled out in our Creeds from 
early Christian times: 'On the 
third day, he rose again from the 
dead’." 

Dr Carey added that the 
Resurrection was the bedrock 
on which Christianity rests. 

“It is the Church’s message 
of eternal hope to the world. 
What a wonderful gift it is from 
God to all people. Life for all 
who come to God. Come, all are 
welcome here.” 

Dr Cam’ mentioned a survey 
released today which showed 
that 50% of people believe in 
the Resurrection, 34% do not 
and 16% are undecided. 

“Those who thought our so- 
ciety was overran by secularism 
and scepticism will be in for a 
surprise. It shows the deep de- 


posits of belief beneath the 
surface.” 

In the Vatican City, the P 
called for support for the “ar- 
tisans” of peace in Bosnia, 
northern Ireland and the Holy 
Land. 

Two weeks before Italian 
parliamentary elections, the 
Pope began reading a list of 
Easter wishes in 56 languages 
with an appeal to predomi- 
nantly Catholic Italy to keep in 
mind its Christian roots. But he 
singled out no party in the race 
between a conservative alliance 
that indudes former neo-fascists 
and a center-left coalition led 
by ex-Communists. 

Going up after the Mass to 
the central balcony of Sl Peter’s 
Basilica overlooking the square, 
John Paul prayed that the risen 
Christ may “enlighten and 
guide all those who are build- 
ing peace, every day in every 
comer of the globe at the coast 
of great sacrifices." 

The pope will likely take up 
the plight of Algerian Chilians 
caught up in that country’s 
bloody banle pitting the mili- 
tary-backed government and 
fundamentalist Muslim guer- 
rillas when he visits neighbor- 
ing Tunisia on a one-day visit 
April 14, 


Family 
denied 
report 
into rail 
death 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

The family of an ecologist who 
died boarding a train at Oxford 
station is being refused the 
findings and recommendations 
of an internal railwav industry 
inquiry into the death. 

But the same procedures 
that appear to have contributed 
to his son Adrian's death in July 
last year appear still to be in 
force at the station, according 
to Dr Godfrey Fowler, a fami- 
ly doctor in Oxford and Read- 
er in General Practice at the 
university. 

The case is “a classic illus- 
tration of the need for a Free- 
dom of Information Act,” 
according to Maurice Frankel, 
direcioT of the campaign for an 
act. 

Dr Fowler's attempts to es- 
tablish the report's findings 
have resulted in him being suc- 
cessively refused a copy by 
British Transport Police, 
Thames Trams, who ran Oxford 
station, CrossCountiy Trains 
who ran the train involved, the 
coroner who recorded a verdict 
of accidental death, and Sir 
George Young, the Secretary of 
State for Transport. 

Dr Fowler said yesterday 
that the situation is both “ex- 
traordinary” and “quite unac- 
ceptable". 

His regional Rail Users' Con- 
sultative Committee has also 
been refused copies. Sean. 
O’Neill, its secretary, said the 
committee may press for the is- 
sue to be taken up nationally. “I 
do not see the reasons for this 
refusal There are issues of pub- 
lic confidence at stake. This can 
only increase public unease.” 

Dr Fowler said yesterday: 
“We believe there should be a 
right to this information. Not only 
are we being denied information 
relating to the death of our son. 
but both we and other passengers 
need to know what the recom- 
mendations were and that they 
are being implemented. 

“As far as I can see from vis- 
its to the station over the past 
six months, they have not been. 
On one occasion 1 saw what 
must have been an almost ex- 
act replication of what hap- 
pened to my son - but in this 
case the passenger survived." 

Adrian. 29, died boarding 
the 7.03 to Birmingham. As far 
as Dr Fowler can establish, the 
central locking mechanism ap- 
pears to have operated as his 
son attempted to board the 
CrossCountiy Train as it de- 
parted. As a result, he failed to 
board, fell and struck his head. 

At the inquest. Dr Fowler 
learnt that the senior conductor 
who operates the mechanism 
and instructs the driver to start 
was at foe front of the tram and 
was therefore unable to see 
what was happening at the rear. 
At the inquest, he said, the con- 
ductor agreed that the accident 
might not have happened had he 
been at the rear. Dr Fowler says 
that conductors still clear trams 
for departure from the fronL 

A spokeswoman for Thames 
Trains told the Independent that 
the recommendations and find- 
ings of the inquiry were an in- 
ternal matter and “not for the 
public to know". 
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So you want to buy a home computer. 
Why settle for less than everything? 


J Hey, 

ouldn’t 
or the 
jam 

features 

: ord? 

kptivais. 
Life is too 
er way. 
Lets face 
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seem such a scaiy .i 
place after all. 

Got 5 minutes 
to Spare? That’s all it will take to set up 
your brand new' Aptiva. 

Everything’s pre-installed. Why on 
earth should you have to do it? Just relax 
and take a sightseeing tour of your new 
PC with the fun and easy Aptiva Guide. ■. 
{ Learn, play, etc. with Compton’s 
\ Interactive Encyclopedia. This 
\ multimedia learning aid contains 
\ an astonishing reference library 

articles, 





Isthisa vvvW. ; v 
. , computer or a lii-fi? 

Enjoy all the intensity and 
jh presence of ypur favourite 
- '■■■'. music with thundering 
: ! 3(Lwatt speakers. Also i; ' 


2sa 


dimension to games, so beware df low- : : 
flying asteroids mad nasty aliens.; ' ; • 


stressful. The exclusive Rapid 
Resume function allows you to 
; turn oft your Apti va without dosing 
down your applications. To start up where 
you left off, simply hit the power button. 
Photo Gallery. Turn your Aptiva into V 
a highly original family photo album : : 
with Kodak PhotoCD pictures. Add: 
options, crop, zoom, play with 'Jf&Sk 
.. images,havefufi! 

Wall Street Money. Get rich : j|pjN 
ijuiick br-afelfa^baye ftta ; :’«• 
trying. Teaches investment > 
strategies and allows you to 
' •; access, financial databases, ' - : ' . 

Launch Pad. A colourful program ■ TtR||| 
, for kids that kfigpsyour files safely 
out of readi.:.. ^ V;-V fe|fy 
Software you can hum :d 
aiong : to. A range of fun • 
fjj|» ■■programs to.ieam..m.iasjd.'!;i , j^^p’ 

Wm r edit music, or even play a; ! ' 

»/ • selection of vour own CDs. ; / 

Jr ■; Fun for {kkls.. They’ll find • 

Hypennan, Magic Theatre, Juinpstart ■ ■ ) 

* Kindergarten, Sports Illustrated for Kids, 
and Undersea Adventure. Very cool. 
Aptiva talks. Doesn’t this only 
happen in the movies? Aptiva can • 
actually read aloud your text. 


Sounds 
great. Your 
Aptiva comes ; . ' 

with some of the 
. world’s most loudly 
applauded software already 
installed: Microsoft Windows 
’95 or IBM PC DOS 7 and \ 
Windows 3.1 1. As a very special 
bonus you also get Lotus \ 

SmartSuite 4, ready to load for word ' 
processing, spreadsheets and 
real eye-opening 
presentation graphics. 

Microsoft Works is 
also included. 

Have we managed 
Hp to convince you yet? 

Doesn’t an Aptiva owner 
p B Om ever panic? Relax. Aptiva 
HBPjP comes with a safety net culled 
Mfij IBM HelpWare. It’s a telephone 
helpline for friendly advice and 
9 k guidance 24 hours a day, 365 
HBflL days a year. Free for a year. 

Unbeatable value. Aptiva J 

gives you all this for only S 

■gM £1,599* inch VAT. / 


i s-J '■ y '■ \ »' 
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Solutions ior a small planet 


*RRP tor Aptiva models start at £1,299 rising to £2,799 incl. VAT Retailer prices may vary, see your retailer tor details. Microphone not included Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. SmarrSulte is a trademark of Lotus Corporation For more information teteohcmB ow 79 77 7 , 

A110S1803A 2 ^ IBM Hoto p aoe. nnp^/www.pcibm.c 
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Scare over Pill 
linked to rise 
in abortions 


Alarming new evidence has 
wnergcd <rf a huge increase in 
unwanted pregnancies follow- 
mg last October s scare over the 
»w*y of the contraceptive Pill. 

In Bristol, the number of re- 
quests for an abortion in the last 

three months has more than 
doubled leading to longer wait- 
ing tunes for the operation. 

In Norwich, statistics show a 
20 per cent rise - and the num- 
ber of abortion clinics ha s been 
increased from three to four a 
week to cope with demand. 

Family planning experts in 
Glasgow also report a rise, de- 
tails of which will be published 
m the next six weeks. 

And as many as 40 cases of 
unwanted pregnancies have 
been reported by the Marie 
Slopes chanty which runs six 
family planning dinics in Leeds, 
Manchester, Essex and London. 

Family planners say the de- 
mand is unprecedented, and the 
rise will prompt fears of a re- 
versal in the downward trend of 
teenage pregnancy rates - one 
of the Government's Health of 
the Nation targets. 

About 1.5 million women 
taking the “third-generation** 
PiU were told last October that 
they faced an increased risk of 
Wood dots in the legs. The Gov- 
ernment’s Committee on the 


Safety of Medicines said re- 
search had shown women tak- 
ing these kinds of Pin were twice 
as likely to suffer from deep vein 
thrombosis as those on other 
types of oral contraceptives. 

The seven brands involved 
are Femodene, Femodene ED, 
Minulet, Triadene, Tri-minulet, 
Marvel on and Merciion. 

Doctors were advised not to 
prescribe these pills to women 
who were overweight, or had 
varicose veins or a history of 
thrombosis. 

Women taking the pills were 
urged to keep taking them un- 
til the end of their cyde. then 
discuss with their doctor 
whether to switch to another 
contraceptive. But fear appears 
to have been driven many off 
the Pill altogether. 

This is borne out by a survey 
of 1,300 third-generation users 
carried out three weeks after 
Government’s announcement. 

More than half had their 
confidence shaken and 
teenagers were particularly con- 
fused over the level of increased 
risk, according to Christopher 
Allison, for Exeter University's 
Institute of Population Studies. 

A separate survey by Dr Sal- 
ty Hope, a family doctor in Ox- 
ford, said 12 per cent of users 
at her practice stopped taking 


the Pfll on the day of the warn- 
ing. 

Dr Christine Horrocks, a 
family planning expert at Fren- 
chay Hospital, Bristol, said at 
least 56 women were known to 
have had a termination in the 
last three months because fear 
had prompted them to stop tak- 
ing the POL “This is probably an 
under-estimate. In February, 
we could barely cope with the 
numbers coming m. Instead of 
having 70 women waiting at one 
time, there were 170. The wait- 
ing list was much longer. Some- 
times it was difficult getting 
women seen before 12 weeks.” 

Dr Kate Nash, principal med- 
ical officer for the Central Fam- 
ily Planning Clinic, in Norwich 
said figures in the three-month 
period from December to Feb- 
ruary showed the number of ter- 
minations was 258 compared 
with 214 carried out over the 
same period the previous year. 

Evidence showed 18 had 
stopped taking the Pill follow- 
ing the publicity and become 
pregnant as a result, while 32 
said they were about to start tak- 
ing the Pill but turned to other 
less reliable methods. 

Further evidence of the rise 
is likely to be revealed in a British 
Pregnancy Advisory Service sur- 
vey to be published next week. 


news 



Sky games: Children and adults admiring a huge kite yesterday on the opening of the Blackheath Easter Kite Festival 
in south-east London. The annual event has two days of competitions and demonstrations Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Divers to 
survey 
damaged 
liner 


LOUISE JURY 

Divers working for the Cunard 
cruise line will today take their 
first close-up look ai the dam- 
age which was caused to the 
Royal I Vang Sun when it hit a 
reef. Inspection of the luxury lin- 
er wilJ give the disaster-prone 
company an indication of how 
quickly the vessel can be re- 
turned to service. 

The 37,845-ton ship was 
towed to the Egyptian port of 
Sharm el Sheikh on Thursday 
after the bclow-the- water-line 
collision in the Red Sea. Al- 
though the Royal l Vang Sun is 
widely understood to have bit 
a coral reef. Cunard maintain 
that is yet to be confirmed 

A spokesman. Eric Floun- 
ders. said: “She is anchored in 
Sharm el Sheikh. A proper in- 
vestigation into the damage 
that has been caused will be car- 
ried out next week and we will 
make a statement then. There 
is no indication of how the 
ship got into trouble and any 
comment would be specula- 
tive.” He said the company 
knew nothing of suggestions 
that it might have to compen- 
sate Jordan for any damage to 
Lhe reef. The collision hap- 
pened four miles outside a na- 
ture reserve. 

The last of more than 500 
passengers on board when the 
liner was holed should arrive 
home today after Cunard or- 
ganised flights from Egypt over 
the weekend. 
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Cow carcasses 
could be burned 
in open pits 


PAUL FIELD 

Ministers have not ruled out 
burning carcasses of millions of 
cattle suspected of being in- 
fected with bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy (BSE) in open 
pits on farmland 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
admitted Lhe option of digging 
pits was still being discussed as 
it dismissed suggestions that 
culled cows were to be dumped 
at sea. 

Under the plan the parts of 
the animal most likely to har- 
bour the agent that causes BSE 
would be removed for inciner- 
ation at hi g h temperature. The 
remainder would be ground 
up for marine dumping. 

A ministry spokesman denied 
a newspaper report which out- 
lined the proposal but admitted 
using authorised pits was 
among a range of possibilities. 

The Government faces a ma- 
jor headache establishing how to 
dispose of the dead cows, fol- 
lowing revelations in the Inde- 
pendent last month that the nine 
incinerators licensed to destroy 
cattle could not cope with up to 
15,000 culled cows a week. 

Agriculture Minister. Dou- 
ghs Hogg, proposed the phased 
slaughter and incineration of at 
least 4 milli on cattle to the Eu- 
ropean Union last week in a bid 
to overturn the export ban on 
British beef. . 

The cost of the plan, involv- 
ing the destruction of all daily 
cattle over 30 months old once 
they had reached the end of 
their useful lives, is expected to 


reach £3.7m over six years. 

The Government is under 
pressure from Brussels to order 
the selective slaughter of herds 
positively identified with BSE, 
which formers hope to avoid. 

However the dumping of 
carcasses in either pits or the sea 
has been condemned by envi- 
ronmental groups and veteri- 
nary surgeons needed to 
oversee a culling policy have 
said they would refose. 

AJan Watson, senior cam- 
paigner on industry and pollu- 
tion for the environmental 
pressure group Friends of the 
Earth, said: “The prion that 
causes BSE is very robust and 
might well survive in the marine 
food chain. There is every 
chance that it would find its way 
into products such as cod liver 
ofl.” 

He added: “Current waste 
disposal capacity in the UK is 
inadequate to deal with a ma- 
jor cattle culL Burning in open 
pits is not an option and there 
is considerable uncertainty 
about whether the BSE agents 
would be destroyed. 

“Landfilling carcasses risks 
contaminating vital ground- 
water supplies." 

The British Veterinary As- 
sociation has pointed out that 
the State Veterinaiy Service 
could not cope with monitoring 
the burning of carcasses in au- 
thorised dumps. BVA presi- 
dent. Bob Stevenson, said many 
vets, crucial to the success of any 
mass slaughter, would be re- 
luctant to cooperate. 

Letters, page 14 i 


. Funeral 
prices 
rise to 
£1,500 

Funeral costs have soared over 
the last three years, with buri- 
als rising the most by 38 per cent 
to an average £1,523, a report 
reveals today. 

The cost of a funeral with cre- 
mation over the same period 
has gone up by 15 per cent to 
£1,024. Those price jumps com- 
pare with a 7 percent increase 
m inflation during that time. 
Burials in south-east England 
cost 22 per cent more than the 
average and half as much again 
as the south-west, the cheapest 
region. 

The 1996 survey, published by 
the Manchester Unity Friend- 
ly Society, shows big regional 
variations in the cost of burials, 
although little difference for cre- 
mations. 

“The survey suggests that 
increasing competition between 
funeral providers means many 
directors now quote an attrac- 
tive low ‘basic' cost, but then add 
on die disbursements and extras 
to bring the expected total costs 
up to a much higher level. 

“On average, these extra 
costs add 101 peT cent to the 
cost of a basic funeral (in oth- 
er words double the price) and 
30 per cent to the cost of a ba- 
sic cremation. 

“Within a locality tbe cost of 
identical funerals often varies by 
hundreds of pounds, so it pays 
to shop around,*’ it added. 

“Funeral costs continue to 
rise and most funeral directors 
now require payment well be- 
fore probate. Therefore, h is im- 
portant to have sufficient funds 
readily available.” 


Widow appeals for help 
in catching murderer 
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“Stevan loved the people here. 
He just traced people. He Iras 
never hurt anybody in his life. 
He has never been nasty to any- 
one. 

Detective Superintendent 
Andy Brown, who is leading the 
hunt for the killer, confirmed 
that the motive for the assault 
was robbezy. Mr Popovich was 
kffled for the £50 he had in his 
wallet his wedding ring and 
wrist watch. . 

He was just one street away 
from the hotel he was beading 
for, file Adriatic, when he got 
Popovich: Attacked when he lost' at about 8.20 ani. He 
stopped to ask the way stopped and wound down his 

window to ask directions from 
Mrs Popovich, 65, said at the a young man, but was dragged 
couple’s home in Shaw, near from his seat, Kicked and 
Oldham, Greater Manchester, punched and robbed, 
that ber husband had done a lot Mr Popovich was pulled 

of charily work to help refugees along the road for about 15 
inthefoimerYi^sl 2 via, wtee yards as he tried to stop the 
they both had family members^ youih steaiing hs car. He suf- 
The couple met in a camp in feted fractured ribsand died lat- 
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gceJaviaattiieendoftteSec- consciousness, 
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friends,” said Mrs Popovich, violence and dr ug dealing 
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NOT QUITE YOU? 

TRY ONE OF OUR 851£68 ALTERNATIVES. 


When we asked one of our experts to calculate 
the variations on a theme provided by the BMW 3161 
saloon, only halfway through the options Bst he arrived 
at the remarkable figure you see above. 

The significance of these permutations is that 
you can drive a BMW that is, quite literally, unique built 
to your own personal specification. 

When you consider all the alternatives across 
the entire 3 Series range, the number is in the trillions. 

How? For a start, there are five different body 
shapes to choose from. Compact. Saloon. Coupe. 
ConvertibiaTouring. 

Then there are 9 different engines. Both petrol 
and diesel after natives. 

All BMW cars are fitted with such standard 
features as ABS, driver's airbag, side impact protection, 
height-adjustable front seats and electronic immobiliser. 


But rt!s when you consider the individual car we 
can build for you that we really spoil you tor choice. 

Across the range, thereh a selection of 22 
exterior colours and 10 different kinds of upholstery. 
You can opt for air conditioning, park distance control 
or even-well, you’ve got the idea 


Please send delate on: BMW3 Seriesc BMN Select Finance □, 
To; BMW Mamafcn Savfce, PO Box 161, Croydon CR9 lOB; 
Freephone 0600 325600; Internet ttiiQj/ wwwijnrncauk- 
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MPs demand 'open 


child abuse inquiry 


LOUISE JURY 


William Hague, the Secretary of 
State for Wales, 'will come 


under mouating pressure this 
week to launch a public inquiry 
into what is thought to he 
Britain’s biggest child abuse 
scandal. 

Welsh MPs repeated 
demands for openness this 
weekend foDowing the Inde- 
pendent i revelation that Cfwyd 
county council voted to suppress 
a report into decades of abuse 
in its children's homes. 

The secrecy surrounding the 
findings is such that even the 
inquiry team, which is led by 
John fillings, former head of 
Derbyshire's social services, 
have been told to band in their 


own copies. 

They are understood to have 
been highly critical of ail the 
agencies involved in the failure 


of care, from social services to 
North Whies police and the 
Welsh Office. TTiey argue in the 
report that only a judicial in- 
quiry into the “extensive and 
widespread" abuse can address 
wide areas of concern. There 
are unresolved suggestions that 
public figures may have been 
involved in the abuse. 

Mr Hague will find a copy of 
the findings waiting on his desk 
when he returns from a foreign 
trade mission this week. 

Labour MP Rhodri Morgan 
said the social services inspec- 
torate at the Welsh Office had 
had copies of the draft report 
since February, so there was 
little reason for any delay in 
action. 

A full public inquiry was 
needed because of the “phe- 
nomenal number of different 
people at different homes who 
have been involved," he said. 


More than 50 staff have been 
disciplined since 1974 and 13 
convictions obtained. Stephen 
Norris, head of the Cartirefle 
children's home, near Wrexham, 
was jailed for 10 years for sex- 
ual assaults on boys in his care. 
His conviction led to the dis- 
covery of the widespread abase. 

Mr Morgan, the Labour Par- 
ty’s health spokesman in Whies, 
said: “We do need to know 
whether there is a common 
pattern, whether they were con- 
nected to each other and how 
so many paedophiles managed 
to target children's homes in 
north Wales. It defies logic to 
think these people all landed 
there by accident," 

The real lesson of the scan- 
dal could not be learned until 
the whole picture had been 
established, Mr Morgan said. 
There had never been a public 
investigation of claims that 


social workers effectively pro- 
cured boys for people outside 
the homes, in addition to using 
them for their own pleasure. 

None of 14 reports, including 
12 carried out internally into the 
affair, has been published. The 
most recent was blocked last 
Tuesday for fear it could help 
seriously damaged victims in 
legal claims against the coundL 
Municipal Mutual, Qwyd coun- 
cil’s insurers, threatened the 
council if it did so, and most 
copies are now being pulped. 

It is thought that at least 100 
children and possibly double 
that number may have suffered 
sexual abuse in homes in north 
Wales in the 1970s and 1980s. 

At least 12 former residents 
are dead and there are sugges- 
tions that there may be as many 
as 16 whose deaths were relat- 
ed to their experiences in the 
children’s homes. 


‘Sleeping’ dental patients at higher risk 


People considering having 
their wisdom teeth removed 
should be aware of the dangers 
involved, dental researchers 
have warned 

A study carried out by the 
University of Wales Dental 
School, Cardiff, has shown that 
extraction under general anaes- 
thetic — favoured by three out 
of four patients — carries a 
four-times greater risk of nerve 


damage than removal under lo- 
cal anaesthetic. 

The removal ofwisdom teeth 
is one of the most common sur- 
gical procedures in Britain's 
hospitals. But it can cause dam- 
age to nerves around the low- 
er jaw, leaving about 10 per cent 
of patients with a numb lower 
lip or tongue which can persist 
for up to six months. In 1 in 200 
cases, it lasts for life. 


The study followed 367 pa- 
tients undergoing wisdom-teeth 
extractions. It found that about 
13 per cent bad some nerve 
damage afterwards, and those 
choosing sleep were four times 
more likely to have nerve dam- 
age than those who remained 
awake, although the surgical dif- 
ficulties were similar. 

One of the researchers. Pro- 
fessor Jon Shepherd, said: “We 


do not yet know the reason be- 
hind this surprising finding and 
we are investigating further ... 
but the research shows it is in the 
patients’ best interests to have 
[extractions] done while awake." 

Professor Shepherd and his 
colleagues Chris Brann and Dr 
Mark Brickley presented their 
finding s to British Society for 
Dental Research's annual con- 
ference Id Bristol last week. 



chaos in 
Windsor 


Chaos hit the town ° f 
at the weekend when a fire at 
stables near Windsor castle led 
to dozens of horses being re- 
leased and running panicking 
through the streets. 

The Queen, the Dukeof Ed- 
inburgh and the Prince of Wales 
came out of the Castle to see 
.« nnc hanneniofif as fire.en- 


es rushed to 



The Duke and Duchess 
rushed from their formermar- 
ital home in Sunninghui Park a 
mile from Windsor after near- 
ing the squeal of tyres and a car 

crash. They found a woman, 
whose car had smashed into a 
pony fleeing the fire. The hoise, 
lolled instantly in the impact, 
was lying in the road. The 
woman, who has _ not _ been 
names, suffered facial injuries. 

Police Sergeant Andrew 
Morrow said: “It was like the 
Grand National. There were 
more than 30 horses charging 
up the road in complete dark- 
ness, running towards oncom- 


ing vehicles." 

Shortly before 10pm flames 
had been spotted leaping from 
a barn attached to four staff 
chalets at the club. A groom 
raced to the stables and opened 
the doors to release the 120 pan- 
icking ponies in case they were 
engulfed in flames and smoke. 
About 30 galloped through the 
main streets of the Berkshire 
town while others ran off alone. 
Several collided with cars and 
one other person was injured. 
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Panic oven Horses grazing outside the smoking stables yesterday Photograph: INS News 
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Abortive privatisation 
cost taxpayers £2.4m 


CHRIS- BLACKHURST 

W estm inster Correspondent 


BUYERS. 


YOU’VE GOT 


Outside advisers have emerged 
as the only winners from an 
abortive major Government 
privatisation exercise. Their ad- 
vice -which took three years - 
that the Department of Hade 
and Industry should not con- 
tract-out its Insolvency Service, 
cost the taxpayer £700,000. 

The DTI minister, Philip 
Oppenhehn, disclosed that the 
whole exercise cost £2.4m. In 
three years, the Government re- 
ceived 149 bids from firms keen 
to run the service and put them 
through six different stages of 
competition. After all that, and 
an expensive advertising cam- 
paign to boot, the Government 
suddenly changed its mind and 
wrote-off the cash. 

The expenditure will raise 
further questions about the 
Government’s reliance on man- 


agement consultants and its 
constant searching for privati- 
sation candidates. Labour is 
claiming the money was need- 
lessly wasted lo satisfy political 
dogma. 

In July 1993. the Government 
announced that the Insolvency 
Service, which deals with bank- 
ruptcies and debt recoveries, 
would be handed to the private 
sector to run. A “pre-feasibili- 
ty" and “feasibility" study were 
undertaken and advertisements 
for potential bidders placed in 
national newspapers. 

Almost 150 expressions of in- 
terest were received, and a de- 


tailed prospectus prepared. 
Subsequently, 91 firm propos- 
als were sent in, from 34 com- 
panies. Negotiations were 
launched between the compa- 
nies, the Insolvency Service 
and the DTI. 

A shortlist of three candi- 
dates was drawn-up. Then, 


suddenly, ministers had a 
change of heart: the Insolven- 
cy Service would remain in the 
public sector. 

The whole exercise, admitted 
Mr Oppenheim, in a Parlia- 
mentary answer to Barbara 
Roche, the shadow Minister 
for Small Business, cost 
£2415,345 - including more 
than £700,000 for outside con- 
sultants and lawyers. 

Mrs Roche condemned this 
as a waste of public money. “I 
find it astonishing that ministers 
have squandered £2.4m of tax- 
payers’ money. The Govern- 
ment’s privatisation dogma has 
meant a bonanza for outside 
consultants and lawyers, job 
insecurity over three years for 
people working in the Insol- 
vency Service, continued con- 
cerns amongst small firms about 
the effect of the contracting out, 
and a complete waste of public 
money." 


A CHOICE. 


BBC staff 
in two-day 
courses on 
phone use 


Douglas family to 
seek judicial review 


Abbey National are offering a comprehensive range of mortgage packages for First Time 
Buyers to help you take that first step onto the housing ladder. With a 5% deposit you 
could choose from: 


A Variable Rate mortgage with a discount of 2% until 31st May 1997 plus a 3% 
Cashback of up to £4,000. 

A Fixed Rate of 5.79% 6.1% APR until 31st May 1998 plus a 2% Cashback of up 
to £4,000. 


• A 5® o Cashback of up to £6,000 on our Standard Variable Rate mortgage. 

Our experienced mortgage advisors will not only help you choose the right mortgage, but 
will also guide you through the whole process of buying your first home. So, to find out 
more just call into your nearest branch, or call us free on 0800 100 800, Monday to Friday 
8.00am to 9.00pm or Saturday 8.00am to 4.00pm, quoting reference A383G. 


NATIONAL 

The habit of a lifetime 




MORTGAGES 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


Par tout iceurirr md 10 Mill a* m fmprcn'fag our nrrtce to via nc nut recor d or monitor ill oil* to Abbrv Nnaul Direct. Other paduqri mibblc rfrprwl on a»mmtr hub. car of deposit md trim iKcr » Inch the «pc cut offer 
rrljlr*. See ill branch for dcuili. For diriboc Filed Rale Ihri-e M j L'K 1 non -refundable hmkbiefcc and completion most take place be Sl.T.^S. As * condition of thtsFitnl Rate, the mortgage mini remain -.1 Ox Standard Variable Rale 
for lh- period l.cHte JI.5. Ml . If sou tniuh from die fued Rate before die end of ibr fined period or (on dir Standard Variable Rale that nil] appk- after ibc furd period, l>i make .-apilal reparmcnis icurpi normal montbR 
|usnMtits on a repayment mortgage I before 1 1 5 200 1 , a charge of 1 80 day* grots mieretf di tbe Fixed Rate -an the lUoani repaid or transferred will be payable. Corapleuoo for tbe jIkct Oiievunird V jru [J. Rate package and tbe 
Cashback mutt lake place by 27. a .°t>. All often are subject lo availability and mas be withdrawn at an, rime. Typical example for a Hr«t Time Bmer discount nl 2 r v combtard with a f> Cadd'a-i On emi Vaodard Variable Rair of 


7 l‘*°.a 7.7% AH> until II S. 1 “7 toofodlng Valuation Sonus: a couple (male and female), ajed applying for an endowment mortgage ofMO.OOO on a purchase pixe of 1+2. 10$ «mirrd over ’a years. 300 monthly interest payments of 
tl59.J7netofia» prllef.plu.' the fcnal repayment of i40.ftsJ.SS capital clndodoHigb Loan to Viliie Fee of t*52.65added to Ac advance,. JOOmontbh endowment premium* uf 15S 22 Tola! amount paraMe IM .751 1+tndndes 
1 140 (n-pecTjjo fee, t SO deed* furtdl/og fee charged on redemption . L 1 1 7. 5<? leeaf fees and accrued nucreir of l ?7. WaugaiDf toonknoii M 77. N. Example cjfmlile»l Jr i 2"*' o for the Ml mongj^c IcTin SiWfcAHl . Mo account 
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Las been taken of any change m Interest rate* In this example from I <j 97 our Standard Variable Rale will apply, which r likely to result m an increase M war monthly repayments A charge rquhalmi in die discount reeel sed will t- 


nude if the mortgage is redeemed, concerted from variable rate terms or a capita] repayment lexcept normal monthh payments wi a repayment mortgage! nude before 51.5 2001 In .iddiiion iu the charge appl ring to the Discount or 
Fixed Rate package a charge cqimalem in ihe CadiRick recehed will be made if von rrpa> the mongage in part or m hi& before l ( .5.7001 The Cashback may affect personal habliirv to Capital Gains Tax All APRi arc typical and 
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ssiluatioii and not jcail.ible in persons under IS years of age. A High Loan to Value Fee Is required if tbe loan es reeds 75* > of the property 1 * ijlgalicm |or in certain cases tbe purchase pnre, wfarcberer IS loner i. 
We require the property to be insured If not insured through □«., we reserve the right to charge an administration fee of Ll 5. Written qtKilalixR.s are vaijal.le on injUiU. Rate-- correct at time of going 
to press. -As a percentage of purchase price or safua'iou whichever is loner. Abbey National ptc. which U regulated by the Personal Investment «.ntJe,rjt;.. mly sells iu o'* n life a* -.n ranee, pension and 
mill trust product* Abbey National, the Umbrella Cnuple symbol and Tbe habit of a lifetime are trademarks of Abbey National pic, Abbey Haase. Baker Street, London SWI uXL, United Kingdom. 


The BBC is sending its man- 
agers to hotels for two-day 
training breaks to teach them 
how to use a new telephone sys- 
tem. it emerged yesterday. 

But the corporation insists 
that tbe project will actually save 
licence payers' money. 

Over the past two years the 
BBC has been paying Swedish 
telecommunications firm Eric- 
sson thousands of pounds a 
week for training sessions on 
bcnv to use the new phones. 

Managers throughout the 
corporation have been allocated 
two-day training trips to help 
them get to grips with the sys- 
tem. So far 50 managers have 
been sent for training. The 
most recent group stayed at the 
Queens Hotel in Brighton, 
Sussex. 

Other staff receive in-house 
telephone training at the BBC 
which is also provided by 
Ericsson. 

A BBC spokesman said the 
training contract agreed with the 
telecommunications firm was a 

long-term investment. 

“BBC accountants calculat- 
ed the cost of employing Eric- 
sson to run the telephone 
network and compared the fig- 
ure with the cost of training 
their own managers to operate 
the system. They estimated that 
training, though expensive, 
would mean savings in the fu- 
ture." he said. 

He insisted that the 50 man- 
agers who had received training 
already were “not simply being 
taught how to dial and answer 
the telephone". 

"They are learning how to 
work ihe computers which op- 
erate the telephone system. 
They should then be aHe to train 
their own staff, and thus save li- 
cence payers further money." 


The family of Brian Douglas, 
who died ih police custody last 
year, said yesterday they would 
seek a judicial review of tbe de- 
cision not to prosecute anyone 
over his death. 

They wanted to see justice 
done and believed the Crown 
Prosecution Service reached its 
decision wrongly. 

Brian Douglas, a 33-year- 
o(d music promoter, was ar- 
rested last May. His family 
claimed he suffered a fractured 
skull caused by the use of 
Amcrican-style batons. 


After the CPS announced 
last week it would not be faHng 
action, Mr Douglas’s brother 
Donald said the famify would be 
s^^rting an appeal to raise mon- 
ey to bring a private prosecution. 

But yesterday Do nald Dou- 
glas said the family would ini- 
fialfy pursue the matter through 
ajudicial review. “We hope to 
bring this matter to the High 
Court within the next 10 days. 
If that foils then we wfll set the 
private prosecution in motion," 
sajd Mr Douglas at the famify 
home at Balham, south London. 


DAILY POEM 

Electric Full Stops 

By Nisha Dos hi 


Nose pressed flat 
Against the window. 

All the way 

From London to York ;• 

/ sat, rocked 

By the rhythm of the track, 

And teased 

By the tilted, toothless grin 
Of the cheeky Moon, on its back. 

A train flashed past. 

Like a blurred arrow of Ught, 

Weaving through the cold January nigfu ; 
Weaving through the miles of blackness. 
Punctuated only 
By amber dots. 

Hovering 

Like a million electric full stops. 


SSS» fr ° I ? Acomb m York, is ten years old, and wrote 
f he ^ as 5 i S fat - 11 appears, along with SO other 
pnzewmners entries in the book of the 1995 WH Smith Young 

JKJSJ Competition — to which Nisha’s poem gave the title? 
Snklihfei St ?f? s 7 : published by Macmillan Children’s 
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RAILTRACK 


REGISTER AT A SHARE SHOP 
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rNDEPENDENT • 


news 


Howard’s 

proposals 

‘depress 

judges’ 


The Former Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Donaldson, yes- 
terday renewed his attack on 
government plans to toughen up 
on criminal sentencing. 

He was strongly critical of 
Home Secretary Michael 
Howard's proposals to increase 
sentences for repeat offenders, 
including mandatory life sen- 
tences for those convicted of se- 
rious offences for a third time. 

Lord Donaldson said judges 
were “depressed” by changes in 
government policy in recent 
years which had see-sawed from 
one extreme to another. 

The proposals In last week’s 
White Paper would restrict 
judges' freedom to decide ap- 
propriate sentences, he said on 
Radio 5 Live's Sunday with Mat 
programme. “I think [judges] are 
very depressed at these rapid 
changes in policy ... The ex- 
tremes to which Parliament has 
gone over the last six years are 
disturbing because the extreme 
policies can’t both be right 

"In 1991, judges were told, 
contrary to all common sense, 
when they were sentencing peo- 
ple they could only take account 
of the previous two convic- 
tions. Now ... it’s forecast they’ll 
be told that they must look back 
at convictions that arc spent 
miles and miles back, and in 
some cases they’ll be forced to 
pass sentences (hey would no 
way have passed.” 



Winners: Rom (eft, Frances Borden, Charlotte Sorapure, Sarah Raphael, Sarah Florence, Harriet Barber Photograph: RA 


Women scoop all prizes in top art contest 


The arid Australian outback has 
inspired painter Sarah Raphael 
to win Britain’s bjggest arts prize. 
The 35-ycar-old mother-of-two 
led an all-woman set of finalists 
in the £36,000 NatWest 90s Prize 
For Art, from 680 entrants. 

Her w inning works are both 
figurative and abstract and in- 
clude a three-piece series. 
Sometimes A River, based on six- 
week’s observations of the out- 
back. Another work. Gibber 


Desert Constellation, depicts a 
stony desert without sky. 

The artist, the daughter of 
novelist Frederic Raphael is 
best known for her portraiture, 
and her work can be seen in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. and the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 

Raphael said: "I’m absolute- 
ly thrilled ... You never expect 
to win tilings but you have noth- 
ing to lose by entering competi- 


tions. What matters is that you 
feel you are getting better — it 
is dangerous to think of awards 
meaning a great deal but this is 
just really nice.” 

Her studio is a tranquil con- 
verted coach house in Cam- 
berwell south-east London. “Tt*s 
a lovely spot because no one 
knows fm here. I discipline my- 
self to painting every day, it's 
like any other job,” she said. 

Ranees Borden, 25,ofBamp- 


ton. Devon, wot the £10,000 sec- 
ond prize. Charlotte Sorapure, 
27. of Blackhealh, south London, 
and Sarah Florence, 32, of Nor- 
wich, shared the £5,000 award for 
third place. A student award of 
£1,000 went to Harriet Barber, 
27, of Biandford, Dorset 
The judges included Lord 
Gowrie, chairman of the Arts 
Council and Tim Clifford, di- 
rector of the National Gallery 
of Scotland. 


Economical motoring: pnvef^urgedto^hop 
around to secure the best available deal 


Gar servicing 


can vary by as 


much as £142 


JQJO MOVES 
and ROB CRANE 


Motorists in London are likely 
to pay more for their car ser- 
vicing than anywhere else in the 
country, while those with small 
“economical” cars may pay 
more in labour costs than those 
with high-performance luxury 
saloons, a new survey has found 

A survey of 175 dealers 
across Britain in next month's 
What Car? magazine shows that 
car owners can save hundreds 
of pounds if they are prepared 
to shop around. 

London-based dealerships 
were generally more expensive 
than rural dealers, although 
there was the odd exception. A 
dealer in Streatham, south Lon- 
don, was the cheapest for an 
18,000-raile service on a Peu- 
geot 306, whereas Ayr in Scot- 
land was dearest for a 
Mercedes-Benz Cl 80. 

‘Although some dealerships 
have to contend with horren- 
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YOOCAN r * BUY 


TW COMET PBKt PROMOS: If you buy any product 
from Corner rfien within 14 days find th* some oifer on 
safe locaSy at o lower price, wel wltngfy refund the 
cm*x*K* PIUS TO% OF THAT DFfGR&tCE 


ORANGE NOW COVERS 
90% OF GREAT BRITAIN 


With 90% population coverage of Great 
Britain, Orange is one of Europe's fastest 
growing mobile phone networks and offers 
5 talk plans to suit every pocket Contact 
your local Comet store for details of the 
Orange network. 

ORANGE OFFERS: 

BILLING BY THE SECOND 

I Orange charge calls by the second, therefore 
you don't pay more than you need to. 

. INCLUSIVE TALKTIME 

The 5 Orange talk plans offer from 15 
minutes to 9 hours of talktime, a plan to suit 
every pocket. 

FREE INCLUSIVE SERVICE 

I Includes caller ID (not on mrl), call barring, 

| cal I hold, call waiting and itemised billing. 

3 YEAR WARRANTY - FREE WSURANCE* 


24HOUH HANDSET HEPUCEMENT 



SAVE UP TO £30 ON CORDLESS TELEPHONES 




BT 

CORDLESS TELS’HONE 
LCO ifeptaplntwcom fac*ry 
Lost nufffearAdtt 
10 rrtamorios/2 chanrrafe 
Model FiMGtylo 300 
In-Store price £79.99 
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IMtMOMUriMKlIlli 


UPTOiaOMannESFREETALKTlME 


At Comet right now if you connect to' "folk GO between April 1st and . 
June 2nd 1996, your Indusfve taJkficnie w31 instantly double up until and 
including your Jidy WfLThe earSer you connect; the more extra minutes 
' you w» be unfitted to.* 



BT 

CORDLESS TELEPHONE 
Intercom fatSSty 
10 wnw rt iwqf button 
Digital note© reduction 
Badift keypad 
Model Freestyle 120 


nacoMFrma 

£RG.99J 
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Maaaata 

SOUTHWESTERN 


BELL 


CORDLESS TREWONE 
AND ANSWERING MAOflNE 
9 mamones/lntercom fadty 
8 channel automabc setaetton 
CaS screentnjycaa carter 
Mncuy button 
Model FFB80. was £129.99 



SAVE UP TO £30 ON SAMSUNG FAX MACHINES 
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LOWEST PRICE 
EVER ^ 



ORANGE 

MOTOROLA 

nu20 MOBILE PHONE 
Up to 90 minutes 
talktime or up to 
15 hours standby time 
185 name and number 
memories 
Caller ID 
was E79.9 
previously £99.99 



SAMSUNG 

WX MACHINE 
On-hook dialing 
Copying facSty 
10 m e morie s 

Model SF30. was £199.99 




^ •• orange 

... ; . v ^ 1 : . l 

I' * -jj h u_t_c h i s o n t_e l_e c_o_q- 

| H MOTOROLA 

n v.--:r?4^S H mrl MOBILE PHONE 

A V ** \ • Up to 60 minutes talktime 

jjj y • * \ • 11 hours standby time 

%% — • 180 name and number 



SAMSUNG 

FAX AND DKV7AC 
ANSWERING MACHNE 
3S memories/LCO dtspby 
5 sheet document (eerie* 
On-hook (flaking 
Model SF800 
was £329.99 
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SAVE UP TO £80 ON GAMES CONSOLES 


V* 
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memories 

,• Backlit dispiay and keypad 
was £49.99 


I \ previously 999.99 


ORANGE 

NOKIA 

MOBILE PHONE 
Up to 80 minutes 
talktime or 18 hours 
standby time 
179 name and number 
memories 
Caller ID 
was £129.99 
previously £149.99 
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SEGA SATURN 


2 GAME PACK INCLUDES THE 
LATEST TITLES 
Buy Sega Saturn *tth ettw 
Vtnua Fjgfiter 2 or Saga Raty and 
gel Daytona USA tor only £1999 
fnormaBy C<9 99) *tm this pa* 
Total separate seMng pnee 
£349.97 was £399.97 



SEGA SATURN WITHOUT 
SAME fl»CJC was £299.99 
THE COMET PRICE 
EMB.99 



pLaystatTonI 


3 GAME RACK 
32 OH CO baud games 
console wrtth 3D graphics 
and CD quality sound 
Total separate seAng 

□nee £43996 

VOUCHB) OFFER: « MONTHS 
MflEREST FREE CREDIT 


COMET 

tiff WINNER OF 
MOB&EtEWS 


RETAILER* 


tfs no surprise Comet won the 
Mobile News Award as Best 
Multiple Retafec. We stock top 
brand names Including Nokia and 
Motorola and because there's so 
much choice, our staff are trained 
to hetp you make the right selection. 




LATEST PLAYSTATION AND SATURN 
SOFTWARE FROM ONLY £44.99 


&TMmmo¥ms 

OK COMMUNICATIONS AVAILABLE AT 
MULTIMEDIA COMPUTER CENTRES 


RING FREE ON 0500 560570 FOR YOUR NEAREST 
STORE AND MULTIMEDIA COMPUTER CENTRE 


lAiT» OPENING HOURS 


SEE THE COMET PRICE INDEX DAILY ON Teletext Ch.4 P.425 
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Car 

Hours 


&15 

2 Rover 620 Si 

5.65 

5 Ford Escdrt 1.6 LX . 

5* 

4 Rat Bravo 1.4 S 

6.2 

= Fiesta 1.25 Si 

6.2 


R5 

7 VauxhaH Vectra i.8 LS 

7.4 

8 Audi M i-8,-. V .. 

7.7, 

9 Nissan Primera 1.6 LX 

8.1 

= Astra 14 LS 

8.1 


dous overheads, some are just 
p lant greedier than others,” 
said the magazine’s editor, 
Mark Payton. 

“Our advice is to shop 
around, ask lots of questions and 
get a final all-inclusive price be- 
fore booking your car in for a 
service. It may be that joull have 
to drive 20 miles to get the best 
deal but it can be worth it for 
the sort of savings that we’ve 
shown you can achieve.” 

According to the AA, trading 
standards officers receive 
around 20,000 complaints a 
year about car repairs and ser- 
vicing. In recent years, the num- 
ber has increased by 11-15 per 
cent annuall y. In addition, there 
are a large number of com- 
plaints handled by motoring or- 
ganisations. consumer bodies 
and garages themselves. In- 


dustry experts consider these to 

be the tip of the iceberg as many 

motorists wifi simply “put it 
down to experience and are 
nnlilc elv to complain. 

An AA spokesman said: 
“Labour costs tend to make the 
big difference. If a job’s down 
as taking 2 hours in one garage 
and 3 hours in another be- 
cause of their different facilities, 
and and you’re being charged 
£30-40 per hour m labour, then 
that will push the price up. 
There’s a trend in the industry 
for menu listing, so that for ba- 
sic jobs you know how much 
you 'll pay. That will include 
labour. If you live up north the 
labour costs tend to be less. 

Because of labour-cost dif- 
ferences, a separate survey by 
What Car? also found that small 
cars, generally thought to be 
among the most economical are 
often more expensive than lux- 
ury cars to service. A new 
Jaguar XJ6, for example, re- 
quires less time than a Ford Fi- 
esta for the same service, while 
the MGF sports car and Land 
Rover Discovery need less time 
than a Ford Mondeo. 

The survey concluded that six 
hours’ labour time for all jobs 
was good, 10 hours was average 
and 15-plus was “diabolical”. 
Worst in die test were the Re- 
nault Laguna and Gtroen Xan- 
tia, both of which took more 
than 17 hours. 


Costs around the country 
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MP makes stand over 
waitresses’ right to sit 


Waitresses at the House of 
Commons have been banned 
from sitting down while not ac- 
tually serving because the stools 
they use in the Members’ din- 
ing room look “untidy”, an MP 
protested yesterday. 

Now MPs are to campaign 
for the restoration of the stools 
which have been a feature of the 
dining room for decades. Ann 
Clwyd, Labour MP for Cynon 
Valley, said: “We in Parliament 
legislate on health and safety 
matters yet our own perfor- 


mance in this respect is ap- 
palling. Even in the most prim- 
itive working conditions you 
have somewhere you can rest 
your feet when not actually 
working. 1 think it is disgrace- 
ful that this very small ameni- 
ty has been removed. 

I complained about this in a 
suggestion book and I cot quite 
a Sharp reply back LhaiTt looked 

unudy for waitresses to be sitting 

aroimd the edges of the room, 
so the stools were removed. 
That is absolute bunkum." 



Win a luxurious weekend 
break 


The Runny mede Hotel, 
situated on the banks of 
the Thames, offers guests 
the utmost in comfort in 
each of the 171 rooms. The 
Health and Fitness Spa is 
outstanding, the facilities 
include an 18m swimming 
pool, sauna, gymnasium, 
and beauty therapy rooms. 
Two lucky winners, each 
with one guest, will enjoy a 
weekend of luxury with foil 
use of all facilities plus a 
relaxing back massage and 





ForWonnaflon and reservations 
Tel:017B4 436 171 
For your chance to win one 
of two superb £690 week- 
end breaks. simply call our 
hotline, answer two simple 
questions and leave your 
name and address details 
on line. 

So call now on.. 
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RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Tokyo 

For the third time in three 
days, armed North Korean 
troops yesterday entered the de- 
militarised zone (DM2) which 
divides the North and South. 
The incident violated the in- 
creasingly hollow Armistice 
Agreement, and increased fric- 
hon at the beginning of what will 
be an unusually tense week. 

Just after 8pm on Sunday 
evening, about 300 soldiers of 
the North’s Korean People's 
Army (KPA) drove into the 800- 
yard wide Joint Security Area 
(JSA), the only crossing point 
on the heavily fortified border, 
which remains the last Cold Wir 
flashpoint in the world. Similar 
incursions occurred on Friday 
aud Saturday when as many as 
260 soldiers, armed with rifles 
and machine guns, arrived in 
army trucks to take up battle 
positions and install mortars on 
the North Korean side. 

Under the 1953 Ar mis tice 
Agreement between Pyongyang 
and the United Nations, which 
brought to an end the Korean 
War, a maximum of 35 military 
police from either side are al- 
lowed into the JSA. armed with 
nothing larger than hand guns. 
Last Thursday, in a move that 
had been anticipated for several 
weeks, Pyongyang renounced its 
“duty” in the area, and said that 
its forces would no longer bear 
the required special insignia. 

The announcement was ac- 
companied by bellicose rhetoric 
from both North and South: in 
the latter, fiercely fought elec- 
tions to the National Assembly 
will be held next week. Amer- 
ican forces in South Korea 
went on the highest military 
watch alert in 15 years. But, far 
from being a prelude to invasion 
and war, Pyongyang's strategy 
appears, by many reckonings, to 
be aimed at a peace treaty. 

Since the end of the Cold 
War. North Korea's industrial 
and agricultural output, infra- 
structure and economic growth 
have rusted almost to a stand- 
still. Structurally, many of the 
components of a prospering 
economy are in place: crucial- 
ly, what Pyongyang lacks is for- 
eign investment. For five years, 
it has pinned its hopes for na- 
tional survival on the greatest 


Patriarch calls 
on Israel to Tet 
my people go’ 


RATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Addressing a congregation de- 
pleted by the Israeli ban on 
Palestinians entering Jerusalem, 
the head of the Catholic Church 
in the Holv Land yesterday 
asked Israel to lift the closure 
on the West Bank and Gaza. 
S pea kin e in Jerusalem in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Michel Sabbah, the Latin Pa- 
triarch, said: “We say to them 
today what Moses said to the 
Pharoah on Passover day: Let 

Jerusalem . 
their traditional Easier cele- 
brations have drawn fewer wor- 
shippers because Christians 
from towns like Bethlehem and 
Ramallah have been unable to 
get past Israeli checkpoints. 
Last Sunday the traditional 
Palm Sunday march by Pales- 
tinian bov and girl scouts was 

broken up by L^ehp^Ke t*- 

fbre it could enter the Oid City 

Canyii^asflverstaffandpre- 

ceded by Muslim guards who 
beat the ground with canes, pa- 
triarch Sabbah entered in 
church through the doorway « 
the Holy Sepulchre built by the 
Crusaders. Commenting on ine 
exclusion of almost ali of th 
65,000 Christians from the west 

Bank and Gaza, he said: Jeru- 
salem is closed to our brothers. 

Some Christian Palestinians 
celebrated Easier in a ceremo- 
ny in Bethlehem, which was 
handed over by Israel to Pales- 
tinian rule in December. Iren*- , 
a Christian Palestinian, said: “Is- 
raeli soldiers refused to allow us 
entry to Jerusalem on Saturday 
when we usually bring the noij 

candles and light fr° m jjjf 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and they did the same today. 

The number of Chnsuan 
Palestinians living in the Occu- 


pied Territories has fallen 
sharply since Israel captured the 
West Bank and Gaza in 1967. 
They now make up only 40 per 
cent of the population of Beth- 
lehem and there is heavy Chris- 
tian emigration from Ramallah, 
mostly to the US. The Old City 
of Jerusalem has its Christian 
Quarter, but many of its shops 
are owned by Muslims from 
Hebron. 

Repeated Israeli closures of 
the West Bank since 1 991 have 
crippled the economy of Pales- 
tinian East Jerusalem because 
much of its business came from 
nearby Palestinian villages. 
Overall business is down by 40 
per cent according to one esti- 
mate. But the closure which be- 
gan after four suicide bombs in 
Israel has been fighter than any- 
thing seen since the Gulf war. 
The'israeli human rights group 
BTSelem says it caused the 
death of eight Palestinians de- 
nied medical treatmenL 

“In our message, we con- 
demn the violence which kills 
the innocent,” said Patriarch 
Sabbah. “We also condemn vi- 
olence exercised by the gov- 
ernment itself, such as. the 
closures of Palestroiantenito- 
ries which cause hunger, the dis- 
may, and disturbance in the 
weekly life, work, schooling 
and access to hospitals." 

■ Nablus, West Bank— Yass- 
er Arafat’s security forces ar- 
rested a prominent preacher a 
dav after be led a prayer sermon 
attended by the PLO leader, AP. 
reports. Sheikh Jamal Kayed, 
60, was detained on Saturday' 
night in the West Bank town of 
Nablus, security officials said. Is-, 
jamic leaders speculated that of- 
ficials might have objected to 
Lhe sbeikh T s quotation, of pas- 
sages from the Koran that could 
have been interpreted as being 
critical of Mr Arafat's rale. 


geo-political prize of all: a 
peace treaty with the US. 

In seeking this, it has few tools 
at its disposal. On paper at least, 
the KPA is an alarming adver- 
sary: its million troops, sup- 
ported by chemical, aud 
perhaps nuclear, warheads out- 
number^ the 650,000-strong 
South Korean army and its 
37,000 American allies. But 
technologically, the KPA is a pe- 
riod piece. Much of its equip- 
ment is pre-war, fuel is scarce, 
and it has ranged against it the 
same potential force unleashed 
in the Gulf War. If Pyongyang 
chose to mobilise folly, it could 
certainly inflict horrible casu- 
alties on the South and its al- 
lies; it could also initiate lesser 
hostilities, from acts of terror- 
ism to a limited invasion, in an 
attempt to force concessions. 
But it would be a potentially sui- 
cidal strategy. An all-out war 
would in the long-term be the 
one strategy guaranteed to 
bring down the North Korean 
goverrunenL 

Its only other bargaining chip 
is the Armistice and, for five 
years, Pyongyang has been 
slowly whittling it away. In 1991 
it suspended meetings of the su- . 
pervisory Military Armistice 
Commission. Two years later, it 
expelled from its side of the 
DM2 neutral observers from 
Czechoslovakia, soon followed 
by the Polish delegation. Last 
month. North Korea diplomats 
began to speak of "final and de- 
cisive" Steps towards annulling 
the Armistice, unless Washing- 
ton agreed to taller Last week's 
announcement, and the sabre- 
rattling over the weekend are 
the f ulfilm ent of this promise. 

Its chances of success do not 
appear high. South Korea is ter- 
rified of being excluded from a 
treaty. The Americans, publicity 
at least, insist that they are not 
interested, and that the Kore- 
an Cold must be brought 
to an end by the Koreans them- 
selves. The closest things to con- 
cessions, ironically, are coming 
from Pyongyang: recently it be- 
gan hinting that, even after a 
treaty, it could tolerate a certain 
number of US troops on the 
peninsula. If the rebuffs con- 
tinue, the North will be left with 
fewer and fewer options and 
most of those that remain do not 
bear thinking about. 



Tale of the pig 
too lucrative for 
release in China 




Test of nerve: North Korean troops on look-out across the DMZ near Panmunjon 


Photograph: AFP 


Peking (Reuter)-- The Aus- 
tralian film Babe, a barnyard tale 
of a pig that wants to be a sheep- 
dog, has been given the the chop 
by Chinese censors, US film in- 
dustry sources said yesterday. 

The international box-office 
hit was among 10 foreign films 
proposed to be shown in Chi- 
na this year under an unwritten 
quota system allowing new re- 
leases to reach Chinese audi- 
ences, a source said. 

“1 don't know why Chinese 
censors have derided not to al- 
low in Babe," the source said. 
It is a charming film ." 

Chinese sources raid domes- 
tic authorities might be nervous 
that the film, in which a talking 
porker hams it up, might stop 
local movies from bringing 
home Lhe bacou. Babe won an 
Oscar for best visual effects at 
last mouth’s Academy Awards 
and had been nominated for 
best picture. 

Peking last year launched a 
policy that allows distribution of 


10 recently released foreign 
films each year under a box-of- 
fice sharing agreement 

This has been lucrative for 
the Chinese partner. China 
Film, and for Hollywood but at 
the expense of domestic com- 
petitors and has aroused con- 
cern among local film officials. 

China's censors scratched 
the btest James Bond block- 
buster, Goldeneye, and Apollo 
IS, which glorifies the US space 
industry at a time when China's 
is in some disarray. 

This year Chinese audiences 
have been allowed to see Oint 
Eastwood’s The Bridges of 
Madison County. Dustin Hoff- 
man in Outbreak, aud Keanu 
Reeves in A Walk in the Clouds 
and will also see Toy Story and 
Watenvorld. 

China last year imported 
such films as Tme Lies. The Lion 
King and The Fugfthv. which set 
box-office records, while many 
of 150 domestically made films 
gathered dust. 



win 


innovation race 
to stay ahead? 



The answer is to use the power of science and 
engineering to shed light on ways of enhancing 
your product — and to allow us to come up with 
the innovations chat enable yon to win. 

. For example, we recently helped Prodrive 
reduce cockpit temperatures and component 
weight in their Subaru rally cars. Subaru went 
on to win the World Championship. 


safety of air travel. Assessing the underground 
disposal of nuclear waste. 

Our people, highly qualified scientists and 
engineers, consider all aspects of a problem 
and deliver a complete solution tailored to the 
customer’s needs. The bottom line? We help 
to improve your bottom line. 

We are AEA Technology pic. recently split from 


science and engineering talent of our nuclear 
heritage. It’s what helps us produce the technical, 
safety and environmental solutions thac keep our 
customers ahead of their competitors. 

Quite possibly, it keeps them ahead of you. 

Why not ask for a brochure? It*s full of valuable 
ideas - plus the means to calculate the benefits of 
working with AEA Technology. 


Of course, we help our clients in other wavs the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 

, world-wide. Increasing efficiency in oil fields. and with a turnover last year which would have 


too, world-wide. Increasing efficiency in oil fields. 
Assisting in the production of a microchip for a 
new; low energy lightbulb. Helping improve the 


made us one of the UK’s Top 500 companies. 
Naturally, wove retained the leading edge 


<3 AEA 


AEA Technology pic 


SOLUTIONS THROUGH SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING CONTACT GRAEME PARROTT ON 01235 432994 OR INTERNET - enquiry — aP4l.cc u k 
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ine-month-old slaughter lie still unbuned 


Bosnia: As questions are asked about how Muslims were armed, the victims of a nine-month-old siaugmei 

The horror of the lost souls of Srebrenica 
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GORDANA KUK1C 

Reuter 

Mratinci — The bodies, 
stripped of their flesh by ma- 
rauding animals but still wear- 
ing tattered rags, are scattered 
on the forested hilltop where 
they fell. From the clothing, it 
can be seen that some are civil- 
ians, others are soldiers, possi- 
bly 500 of them lying sprawled 
amid blackened vegetation. 

All were victims of the terri- 
fied Muslim flight from the 
nearby UN “safe haven" of 
Srebrenica last July, as men, 
women and children plunged 
into the surrounding hQIs to 


escape the approach of the 
Bosnian Seri? Army. 

They have lain here since 
with no one to bury them or, ap- 
parently, to ask how they died, 
although some among the near- 
by Serb villagers are willing to 
talk or guide visitors to the spot 
an hour's climb away. 

Milos, 72, said: “They passed 
by our positions. The first Mus- 
lim who surrendered told us that 
14,500 had set out from Sre- 
brenica and there were just 
500 of us [Serbs] on our line. I 
told him he must have meant 
1,450 ... People say just 3,000 
of the 14,500 got through." 

The fall of Srebrenica, almost 


at the end of the three-and-a- 
haif-year Bosnian war. still 
haunts the conscience of all 
sides in the conflict, and of the 
United Nations which stood 
by and allowed it to happen. 
The Bosnian Serb leader, 
Radovan Karadzic and his com- 
mander, General Ratko Mladic, 
face war crimes charges as a re- 
sult of it. Their army is accused 
of having killed 3,000 unarmed 
Muslim prisoners it took and of 
bulldozing their bodies into 
mass graves which investigators 
want to excavate. Another 5,000 
men from Srebrenica are miss- 
ing, believed dead. 

The people whose exodus 


ended on the hilltop at Mratinci 
had left Srebrenica, nine miles 
to the south-east, on the- eve of 
the final Serb assault.They 
headed at night into nagged, 
hostile. Serb-held mountain 
country, toward the Bosnian 
government refuge of Tuzla, 40 
miles to the north-west. 

Milos said the refugees sent 
dogs running ahead to test the 
ground for mines. Zoran, 45, 
said they took shelter oh the Mi- 
top and added: “Some gave up 
and some fought on and tried 
to break through our lines." 

According to the accounts, 
the Bosnian Serbs were pour- 
ing mortar fire on the Muslims. 


The bulk of the fighting took 
place around 11pm on 12 inly. 
When it was over, an unknown 
number of Muslims were dead 
- certainly scores, possibly hun- 
dreds - and three Serbs. 

“We went up there later and 
took weapons and clothes from 
the dead," Zoran said. “There 
were heavy machine-guns and 
mortars.' 1 Another local said: 
“Those who went later to the 
hills say there was a lot of new 
clothing, like at a fair. Oar 
people went up there to collect 
the stuff. Two tractor-toads of 
weapons were collected.*' 

Milos went up the hill' three 
weeks after the killing. "You 


wouldn't believe it if you didn’t 
see it for yourself,” he said. 
“Dead people piled on top of 
each other. 

Local people said American 
Nato peace-keepers deployed in 
eastern Bosnia this year have 
visited the site, but took no ac- 
tion to deal with the bodies. 
Reuter journalists who went to 
(he site on Saturday found it car- 
peted with human remains, 
scraps of clothing, personal be- 
longings such as toothbrushes 
andspent ammunition. 

Because many skeletons had 
been, broken up, it was not 
posable to count the number, 
out local people estimate that 


500 died. At least 50 skulls 
glistened in the sunshine. 

fjeside a stream was the 
skeleton of a fully dressed man 
who looked as if be had been 
drinking the water when he 
died. Under a tree were eight 
Other skeletons, one of them 
curled in a sleeping position. Ut- 
tered among them were P®*j" 
sonal papers, including bank 
cards and passports bearing 
Muslim names. 

A letter addressed to “Dear 
Nina and the rest of my fami- 
ly ” said: “Just a brief message 
to you to say that we are alngh* 
but that it is more and more dlf- 
ficult to be without you. But all 


Clinton hit by row 
over Iranian arms 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

and MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

Senior Clinton administration 
foreign policy makers are like- 
ly to be hauled over the coals 
on Capitol Hill this summer, 
after charges they may have mis- 
led Congress and broken the 
law in consenting to the ship- 
ment of Iranian arms to Bosnia 
during the war, in violation of 
the then UN embargo. 

The row surfaced last week 
when the Los Angeles Times 
published a detailed account, 
not seriously challenged by 
White House or the State De- 
partment, of the operation, 
lasting from early 1994 until the 
beginning of this year, chan- 
nelled through Croatia with a 
blessing from the White House 
that was kept secret from US 
diplomats and even the CIA. 

Seizing an election-year stick 
with which to beat Mr Ginton, 
some Republicans claim the 
affair was a Democratic equiv- 
alent of Iran/Conlra, the White 
House-run covert operation 
whose revelation in late 1986 
almost wrecked Ronald Rea- 
gan's presidency. 

That appears an exaggera- 
tion; the White House has in- 
sisted its tacit approval of the 
arms for Bosnia was in keeping 
with the “letter of the law" on 
the UN embargo, and as far as 
is known, no US money, aircraft 
or anns were involved in the air- 
lift of weapons, in stark contrast 
to Iran-Contra. 

The embarrassment for the 
Clinton administration is still 
considerable. It was condoning 
a breach of the embargo at the 
very moment it was frantically 
defending it before a Congress 
bent on lifting the ban. 

Compounding that hypocrisy 
is toe fact that Iran is a sworn 
foe of the US, at toe top of 


Washington’s black list of states 
which sponsor terrorism. Hav- 
ing connived at Iran's role in de- 
livering toe arms, Washington 
is now complaining about a 
continuing Iranian presence in 
Bosnia, warning it could imperil 
reconstruction efforts. 

None of these inconsistencies 
may add up to crimes against 
Congress and the Constitution. 
But there is more than enough 
material to provide a field day 
for toe investigative committee, 
which Bob Dole, the majority 
leader and likely Republican op- 
ponent of Mr Clinton in No- 
vember says will be a “top 
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Clinton: Broke embargo 
and kept It from the CIA 

priority” when the Senate re- 
convenes on 15 April. 

Assuming such a committee 
is set up. the summer of 1996 
couid provide a re-run of 1987 
when senior Ginton policy- 
roakers will be grilled live on na- 
tional television, like their 
counterparts in the Reagan ad- 
ministration nine years ago. 

Reports of a similar deal in 
France were denied yesterday 
by the government The foreign 
and defence ministers deniedan 
arms deal had been done to se- 
cure toe freedom of two French 
pilots, captured by toe Bosnian 
Serbs last August 


They were responding to a 
report on French television that 
France bought weapons for the 
Bosnian Serbs in an agreement 
brokered and carried out by 
Russia. 

The two pilots were released 
after 104 days in captivity, short- 
ly before the Bosnian peace ac- 
cord was signed in Paris, in 
December. All parties to their 
release then denied that a deal 
had been done. There were, 
however, persistent reports of 
a package involving arms sup- 
plies or a promise of immunity 
from prosecution for Bosnian 
Serb leaders who were sus- 
pected of war crimes. 

The television report said 
money was transferred secret- 
ly from France to Russia to pay 
for the weapons, which were 
then supplied by the Russians. 
It offered no specific new evi- 
dence, beyond identifying the 
Russian intermediary, Vladimir 
Kulich, as a former KGB agent 
It also showed a dip of Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac paying 
special tribute to Russians con- 
tribution during his speech at 
the Bosnia peace signing. 

On the French side, the 
agreement under which the 
pilots were freed involved a 
long-time Elysee negotiator, 
Jean -Charles Marehiani, who 
was the go-between after an Air 
France airliner was hijacked 
by Algerian terrorists in 1994. 
(Sarajevo — Bosnian Serb 
officials handed over files on 16 
suspected war criminals but 
failed to meet all requirements 
on the release of prisoners of 
war, the top civilian adminis- 
trator in Bosnia said yesterday. 
Die statement from the office 
of the UN High Representative, 
Carl Bfldt did not say whether 
the Bosnian Serbs would be 
banned from a crucial donors 
meeting in Brussels starting on 
Friday, which could cut them off 
from reconstruction funds. 



this must end sometime and we 

shall live together as before. Al- 
lah Imanet- All my love, Raad. 
■ TUzIa — Six Muslim men 
from Srebrenica have walked to 
safety after nine months hiding 
in woods in Bosnian Serb ter- 
ritory, Reuter reports. The sxx 
arrived in Muslim-held Tuzla on 
Friday.The men spoke of walk- 
ing along paths littered with 
corpses and eating food they 
found on their way. It took them 
270 days to reach Muslim ter- 
ritory because they found then- 
route to safety blocked every 
time before by Serb soldiers. 

Letters, page 14 
Jonathan Eyal, page 15 

Islamic 


Guards of honour at Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, carry coffins of victims of the disaster last week in 
which a US military plane, carrying senior businessmen and Ron Brown, the Commerce Secretary, on a 
Balkan trade trip, crashed near Dubrovnik, killing all 35 people on board Photograph: AP 


‘served in 
Bosnia’ 


PfERRE-YVES GLASS 

Associated Press 

Paris — In another sign that a 
gang wiped out by police may 
have had radical Islamic links, 
a French newspaper said yes- 
terday the French Muslim con- 
vert who led it served in a 
Bosnian fundamentalist unit 

Police commandos stormed 
toe gang’s hideout in a Muslim 
ghetto of Roubaix in northern 
France on 29 March, killing four 
members. Two others fled and 
clashed with Belgian police. 
One was killed and toe other 
wounded and captured. The 
survivor is a Frenchman of Mo- 
roccan origin- A seventh sus- 
pect, an Algerian aged 54, was 
arrested in Roubaix. 

Three of the dead were of 
Arab origin and the two others 
were French converts to Islam. 
Police said Christophe Caze, 27, 
the one killed in Belgium, was 
thejrang leader. 

Citing investigators, the Fhris 
weekly Journal du Dimanche 
said Caze enrolled as a medic 
in a force of foreign Muslim fun- 
damentalists Fighting for 
Bosnia’s Muslim-led govern- 
ment. A medical student, he 
served in 1994 and 1995 near 
Zenica, in centra] Bosnia. Cit- 
ing Caze's relatives, it said he 
married a young Bosnian 
woman and had a child. The 
otoercouvert, Lionel Dumont, 
25, served in Bosnia as a truck 
driver for aid convoys. 

The two men and toe others 
worshipped at the Dawa 
Mosque, near the gang’s hide- 
out. The mosque was visited by 
leaders of the Islamic Salvation 
Front, whose armed wing is bat- 
tling the Algerian government. 

Tracts from a radical rebel 
force in Algeria, automatic 
weapons and explosives were 
found in toe hideouL 


COMING NEXT WEEKEND... NO TOKENS, NO MAILING AND NO WAITING 

WOEPEATJENT 

CLASS IC FILM COLLECTION 

Pick up a video at the newsagent or have it delivered with your paper 





On Golden Pond for only £3 with 

your paper 


Next weekend sees 
fourth viciieo in *” v ^- 
independent Classic 
Film Collection, The 
video of Ott Golden 
will be yours for only :C-5 
When you buy J: r -e -.mtpsr 
on Saturday or Sunday. 
Each week you wilt be 
ab*e to pick up a new 
video and riu.itd classic 
fdm library. 



YOURS TO KEEP FOR ONLY £3 

E very Saturday, you can walk into your lo- film will be presented in toe paper with a com 
caf newsagent and walk out with a film das- prehensive background feature giving profiles 
sic with your copy of The Independent, of the stars and director and notes on the film 
So far in the collection we have offered When No longer will you have jostle in the ouene 
Harry Met Sally, The Grifters and Die Last Se- your local video rental shop for your Saturdav 
duction. Next Saturday, the fourth film in your night movie. For the same price as rentim* 
collection is Mark Rydell’s On Golden Fond, can buy a video and keep it former & ^ 

starring Katharine Hepburn, Henry Fonda and 

Jane Fonda, youts for only £3 [excluding the « To make absolutely sure that you do not mis 

pnee of the paper]. out, ask your newsagent about home deS 

The films on offer will vary from recent clas- and have toe film delivered with your nane n 
sics to all time greats from the Golden Age of you can order each week’s film in 
Hollywood. The collection will build into an im- filling in toe coupon below To guaranT^ ** 
pressure library showcasing the work of direc- copy of The Grifters, please return the ^ 
tors of toe calibre of David Lean, Orson pleted coupon to your newsagent hv kmT 
Welles, Ridley Scott and Steven Spielberg. Each April. Do^Tbe £^3^^ 12 


I I Tick II would like to receive “On Golden Pond"] 


Name:. 


If you do jnot currently have The ^dependent home deftversd you can tak* «« 

the next film in this exerting cotectfonand ask your newsaoent to secure 

this form to your newsagent by Friday 12 ApriL TO it to your door. Simply return 

£*£*** (deWB 35 approprcte) and -Classic Rh, Cotec 

Name: — 
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rise 
for end to 
Montana 
stand-off 


TIM CORNWELL 

Great Ralls, Montana 

Hopes rose yesterday that East- 
er could be the cue for a mot- 
ky group of armed rightists and 
disgruntled tanners to walk 
peacefully out of their barri- 
caded ranch in remote eastern 

Mon tana 

^ L eaders of the Montana 
Freemen say their beliefs come 
straight from “God’s mouth” 
fuelling speculation that they 
would use the day of Christ’s 
resurrection to surrender. They 
rely heavily on readings from 
the Bible to justify their mixture 
of anti-government protest, 
white supremacism and finan- 
cial fakery. 

Rumours of a settlement 
seemed partly inspired" by tele- 
vision crews, dispirited by two 
weeks of sloshing through the 
melting snow and mud around 
the titty town of Jordan. The 
Freemen appear to bate the 
media almost as much as the 
government and have confis- 
cated equipment at gunpoint. 

US Attorney Sheny Mat- 
teucci said she was “very opti- 
mistic that we will be able to 
resolve this without any serious 
confrontation”. Negotiators 
were claiming progress in a 
spate of diplomacy to end the 
stand-off, with meetings led by 
local legislators. 

Officials, determined from 
the start to avert a bloody 
shoot-out with the freemen, 
confirmed that the wife and five- 
year-old daughter of a Freeman 
leader who left the compound 
at the weekend would not face 
criminal charges. And yester- 
day relatives allowed to visit the 
ranch were reportedly seen de- 
livering Easter presents. 

The siege is the latest in a 
number of recent confronta- 
tions between the government 
and cultists, survivahsts, and far- 
right groups that came togeth- 
er under the “militia” banner. 

Bui the Freemen have char- 
acteristics of their own. The 20 
people thought to be inside the 
Jordan ranch several include 
well-known local ranchers, and 
their families, who have failed 
to pay farm loans. 


The Freemen, a loosely sfcmc- 
tured group said to be active 
across the American West, re- 
ject the authority of the Feder- 
al Reserve bank and write fake 
cheques for large sums. They 
appear to have drawn hun- 
dreds of needy people into fi- 
nancial “training courses" with 
promises of easy payment of 
debt and taxes. 

Many Montanans blame a 
small cadre that moved in from 
Colorado for stirring trouble in 
their own backyard and giving 
the state a bad name. Some say 
the FBI should get tough with 
the outsiders. 

But most people in Jordan 
can name dose relations on the 
ranch. “They are not all the 
kooks they are said to be,” said 
Carole Hellier, a local police 
dispatcher with a sister indrip , 
after a visit “She has not done 
anything that can’t be repaired, 
can't be rectified.” 

The operation began when 
FBI agents trapped two 
Freemen leaders and arrested 
them on charges of multi-mil- 
lion dollar fraud and issuing 
death-threats against a judge. 
Several of those in the ranch 
face similar charges but prose 
cutors have pledged that any 
others will be allowed to leave 
and “get on with their lives . 

The FBI is determined to 
avert a repeat of the killings at 
Waco, Texas and an earlier 
siege of white supremacists at 
Ruby Ridge, Idaho. 

On both occasions the bureau 
was widely condemned for tak- 
ing an over-aggressive, para- 
military approach that ended 
tragically. 

The Jordan operation is be- 
ing led by assistant FBI direc 
tor Robert “Bear^Rtyant who 
headed the FBI’s .Salt Lake 
City, Utahroffice duringal988 
siege of anned religious polyg- 
amists accused of bombing a 
Mormon church. 

During 13 days, gunfire from 
a log cabin was directed re- 
peatedly at FBI positions but 
shots were not returned. Al- 
though a shoot-out ensued 
when agents tried to arrest the 
cult’s leader, none of nine chil- 
dren inside was hurt. 


Gunman 
‘took 
revenge’ 
on family 

Vernon, British Columbia 
(Reuter) — Residents of this 
scenic wine country town were 
in shock after a man shot and 
killed nine people and then 
killed himself. 

The Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Rolice said the gunman, 30- 
year-old Mark Vijay ChahaL 
entered a home on Friday and 
opened fire as relatives pre- 
pared for the wedding that day 
of his wife’s sister. 

“The motive that we’re pur- 
Siang - is that he chose to take 
revenge on the entire family,” 
RCMP Sergeant Doug Hartl 
said on Saturday. 

■ Chahal’s estranged wrfe, 23- 
year-old Rajwar Kaur Gakhal, 
and the bride-to-be, 24-year-old 
Balwinder Kaur Gakhal. were 
among the victims in this quiet 

dty about 180 mites north-east 

ofvhncouver. 

Witnesses described how 
Chahal opened fire with a .w- 
cafibre semi-automatic handgun 
and a 30-calibre revolver. He 
had two guns. One in each 
hand, just like the old western- 
style shooters, blasting array, 
neighbour Rick Young said. 

“He was only a few yards 
away. He turned and looked me 
in the eye. I thought Iwasgo- 
iM to die. He bad a full 
ttmity to plug me full ofholes. 
Sal* just turned awityfr®®; 
asd went around again to th 
bade of the house and then hreo 
tome shots at the back/ 1 

Police found six people d eafl 
when they arrived at the house. 
The head of the family. Wear- 
old Karhail Singh Gakhal who 
moved to Canada 
years ago from Punjab, Inm - 

lay dead in the drive. 

Three other victims died lat- 
er mhaspitaL An elderly woman 
and a six-year-old gW remain i m 
hospital .with gunshot wounos- 
'Itoodhfldren were unban?™- 

- Cbahaf- comm itted suicide 

soon after the shootings at a 
" He left a note 
: the massacre. 



US border 
killings 
anger 
Mexico 

Temecula (AP) — The Mexican 
government is calling for an 
investigation into a crash that 
killed seven subjected illegal im- 
migrants and injured 18 others 
while their truck was being fol- 
lowed by Border Patrol agents. 

The Mexican Foreign Min- 
istry expressed its “deepest con- 
cern for this tragic accident" on 
Saturday and said it had asked 
Mexican consular officials in the 
US to demand an investigation. 

The ministry said it was call- 
ing on American authorities to 
review its methods of enforcing 
Immigr ation laws, which it said 
“have caused, over a few days, 
two very grave incidents in- 
volving Mexican citizens.” 

The crash came less than a 
week after a track filled with 
illegal immigr ants was chased 
over 80 miles. The chase end- 
ed with the videotaped beating 
of two illegal immigrants by 
Riverside County sheriff's offi- 
cers. Thousands of demonstra- 
tors jammed the streets of Los 
Ang eles on Saturday to protest 
against the beatings- 

The crash came after agents 
bad followed the truck for 
about 12 miles. Hie tmekdriv- 
er lost control on a curvy road 
and overturned in a gully. 

Ail seven of the men who 
were killed were crammed into 
the smashed cab, said Johnny 
Williams, the chief of the US 
Border Patrol in San Diego. “It 
was a grisly, grisly scene,” he 

^The identities of the dead and 
injured were not immediately 
known. But Mr Williams said 
there was every indication that 
the men were illegal muni- 
grants. 

“ -Tfwe are able to identify the 
smuggler as one of thesurvwots, 
rm pulling out all the stops to 
nrosecute him,” be said. “[This 
incident]... shows the iaegaid 
tbese smugglers haw for human 

life and usually, their own count 

trvmen. They’re preying on , 
them lfo leeches." . j 



In danger: John Shepherd (left), a vulcanologist, and Frank Hooper, Montserrat’s Police Commissioner, watching the volcano Photograph: AP 


Caribbean 
volcano set 
to erupt 


Olverston (Reuter) - People on 
the tiny Caribbean island of 
Montserrat were yesterday 
praying for an end to the rum- 
blings from the Chances Peak 
volcano, which may be heading 
for what officials called a “cli- 
mactic eruption.” 

Scientists at Montserrat Vol- 
canic Observatoiy said they re- 
mained “gravely concerned” 
about the level of activity of 
the volcano, which roared back 
to life last week 

More than 4,000 residents of 
the British colony were evacu- 
ated from their homes on the 
southern side of the island on 
Wednesday and were living in 
shelters set up by the govern- 
ment. Many of the island's 
9,500 residents marked Easter 
by packing churches to pray for 
an end to the volcanic activity 
that has been looming over 
their lives. 

Some sermons also sought to 
reassure residents of the dan- 
ger area, who spent last Christ- 
mas and New Year living in 
shelters because of the threat. 

Scientists said they could not 
accurately predict when, or if, 
the volcano would erupt. On 
Saturday it spewed its largest 
column of hot ash to date, bil- 
lowing as high as 30,000, ac- 
cording to scientists. 
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Gallop down to Nationwide, for a great range of mortgages 


When you’re looking for a mortgage, you want a good choice of runners. At Nationwide we have a 
huge range of rates. There are mortgages with discounts off our standard variable rare spread over 1 , 
2 or 3 years. Or you might decide to back one of our 2, 3 or 5 year fixed rate deals. We also give 
you a fantastic cashback offer of up to £790 including a full refund of your application fee. And 

Donum astiaUr n /iau r ir ym 

weTI give you a £50 bonus if your application is returned before the 31st of July. And. with a building society, you'll never look Q. 

In tune with people 


f Miiliiiiuin 

Deposit 

I Year 
. Discount 

2 Year 

Disootuxt 

3 Year 
DUooant 

25% 

4-85% 

2-35% 

1.55% 

15% 

4-35% 

2-25% 

1.40% 

C 5% 

3-85% 

2-10% 

1.30% J 


hark We can give you the added advantage of our consistently competitive rates over the full distance of your mortgage. For the 
full starting price rail in at any Nationwide branch, or you can phone us on 0800 30 20 1 0 (quoting ref.PY91). 

find us on the Internet at brrp://www.nationwide.co.uk 
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THE BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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international 

Prince 
threatens 
to abolish 
tax haven 

The absolute monarch of Liechtenstein 
is refusing - absolutely - to relinquish 
any of his powers, writes Imre Karacs 


Vaduz — The floodlit castle of 
Prince Ha ns- Adam □ hangs 
like an apparition above the jew- 
ellery shops that clutter the 
capital of his realm. It is 
perched on a sheer cliff, 500ft 
directly above the rooftops, 
providing a natural barrier to 
boomiown Vaduz. 

Generations of Liechten- 
steiners have basked in the 


Prince Hans-Adam II: 

‘Back me or I leave’ 

light and wealth radiating from 
the ramparts, but the present 
incumbent could be the last of 
the line. 

His Highness, the thirteenth 
reigning monarch, is so dis- 
eased with his subjects that 


E teasei 

e is 


threatening to move 
abroad. Without the Liechten- 
stein family, he told parliament 
Iasi month, the 62 square miles 
of rock and the narrow strip of 
arable land along the Rhine 
might cease to exist as an 
independent state. 


The 51 -year-old Prince is 
outraged by efforts to drag his 
tax haven into the 20th centu- 
ry. The government would like 
to govern in tandem with the 
monarch; the Prince wants to 
preserve his absolute powers 
enshrined in the constitution. 
Under the present laws, he can 
rule by decree, dissolve parlia- 
ment and government at will 
and throw back legislation 
which is not to his liking. 

Since his ascension to the 
throne in 1989, Hans-Adam 
has used all these prerogatives 
with great frequency, provoking 
enormous opposition among 
his once doting subjects. At first, 
the confrontations were on a 
Ruritanian scale. In 1992 he 
clashed with parliament over the 
timing of a referendum about 
membership of the European 
Economic Area, a trading block 
that encompasses the ELf and 
members of the European Free 
Trade Association. 

Both sides were in favour of 
membership, but the govern- 
ment wanted to bold the refer- 
endum after Switzerland's 
similar plebiscite, while the 
Prince decided Liechtensteiners 
should hold the ballot first. 
The result was that the princi- 
pality voted Yes, while the Swiss 
decided to stay outside, an 
outcome that vindicated the 
monarch but left his 
popularity in tatters. 

He was booed in the streets 
and more conflicts were to 
follow, culminating in a sug- 
gestion from a senior judge 
that the Prince should be made 
accountable to the Court of 
Appeal. 


Majestic sight: The prince’s castle in Vaduz. His threat to move out has thrown the tiny state’s financial sector Into a panic Photograph: Katz 


The Prince reacted in abso- 
lutist style, barring the 
author of the proposal. Herbert 
Wile, the presiding judge to the 
Court of Appeal, from a further 
term of office. 

Mr Wille is taking his case to 
the European Court of Human 
Rights in Strasbourg, but the 
Prince holds the trump card. 
Parliament, he told MPs last 
month, may tinker with the 
law, but he will only stay in 
Liechtenstein if “the monarch 
retains his existing constitu- 
tional tasks”. 

If he left, the country would 
have several options, the most 
obvious being to join one of the 
two neighbouring states, he 
added. “Of the two possibilities, 
I think joining Switzerland 
would be the more sensible al- 
ternative, not least because of 
the smallness of the country,” 
he said. Liechtenstein already 
forms a customs union with 
Switzerland, and the national 
currency is (he Swiss franc. 

There is a catch. Even if the 


country could survive as a re- 
public, it might face economic 
turmoil. “The transformation of 
the principality of Liechten- 
stein into a republic would 
cause severe damage to its 
financial sector,” the Prince 
predicted. 

It was rather a neat way of 
saying “I am the State.” For, 
Hans-Adam is Liechtenstein, 
not just because he lends the 
family name to the country, but 
also because he is, in effect, its 
largest shareholder. Without 
his cash piles, the people of 
Liechtenstein, who are among 
the richest in the world, would 
have to return to herding goats. 

The principality's wealth 
flows from two main sources: 
the 70,000 letter-box companies 
“based” in Vaduz and the 
foreign money pouring into the 
accounts of native banks. One 
third of the state budget, which 
is controlled by the Prince and 
the government, comes from the 
foreign companies’ registration 
fees. 


Their importance to the 
economy can be gauged from 
the proliferation of brass plates 
at almost every available ad- 
dress. Liechtenstein has only 
30,000 inhabitants, so compe- 
tition for a friendly letter box is 
fierce. Even the brand new art 
museum in Vbduz has five com- 
pany names on its front door. 

The rest of the financial sec- 
tor. which accounts for 50 per 
cent of the gross domestic prod- 
uct, looks after the money of 
tax-avoiders in other countries. 
At the centre of this web stands 
the LGT Bank in Liechten- 
stein, which is owned by the rul- 
ing family. The group, one of 
the largest in Europe, manages 
55bn Swiss francs, (£30bn) and 
made a profit of 129m francs 
last year. Naturally, the Prince 
pays no tax on his earnings. 

The bank does not ask ques- 
tions about where the money of 
depositors comes from, but 
denies it is handling the ill-got- 
ten gains of crime syndicates. 
“This is a small place,” says 


Rene Ott, the bank's managing 
director. “Everybody knows 
everybody here, in any case, we 
are just passing a very tough Jaw 
on money-laundering." 

Whatever its colour, the for- 
eign cash keeps Liechtenstein- 
ers in luxury. Work is a relative 
concept. About a third of all 
jobs are filled by commuters 
from abroad. The Swiss bring 
b rains , the Austrians brawn, 
while the locals perform the 
duties in between, provided 
they are not (oo strenuous. 

This could disappear if the 
Prince takes his business else- 
where. He has given his subjects 
one year to come up with a for- 
mula to keep him in the coun- 
try, which only became the 
family's residence in 1938. when 
Hitler annexed Austria, the 
dynasty's homeland. He ex- 
pects the two governing con- 
servative parties to outbid each 
other in monarchist sentiment 
in elections due next March. 

Phul Vbgt, the only opposition 
MP in the 25-meraber parlia- 


ment. believes that the ruler wfll 
prevail, because the people 
cannot afford to lose him. 

“The monarchy is not under 
threat,” he says. “First, there is 
tradition, and second there is 
the economy. The financial sec- 
tor, the banks, want no turbu- 
lence, no negative headlines." 

The trouble is that the tur- 
bulence comes not from popu- 
lar demands to abolish the 
monarchy, but from the 
monarch's erratic statements. 
The Prince, whose function is to 
provide stability to Liechten- 
stein Inc, is undermining it by 
bis tempestuous behaviour. 

“His warning was not good 
for investor confidence - that’s 
the problem with the speech,’’ 
says a government source. 

“Many people are beginning 
to say: 'Let's get rid of him'.” He 
predicted the Prince would ride 
out the coming year, but then 
will come the deluge. “After the 
elections something has to hap- 
pen. because pressure from the 
people is growing," he says. 


IN BRIEF 


Liberian violence 

explodes again 

Monrovia — Fighting and 

inn blighted Easter Sunday m 
Liberia 's capital after the ruling 
council of state ordered the 
arrest of a deposed warlord on 
charges of murder and rival fac- 
tions took up aims. Witnesses 
said figh ters from the rival fac- 
tions exchanged fire and set 
buildings ablaze after fighting 
spread to the city centre. The 
dashes around the home of a 
faction leader, Roosevelt John- 
son, forced thousands of civil- 
ians to flee their homes. Reuter 

Bahrain bombs 

Manama — Explosives in 
boobv-trapped cigarette pack- 
ets set off three fires damaging 
shops in Bahrain yesterday, the 
latest in a string of arson attacks 

in the Gulf Arab state, the 
official Gulf News Agency re- 
ported. There were no reports 
of casualties. Reuter 

Bulgarian monarch 

Sofia — Bulgaria's exiled King 
Simeon, who fled the country 50 
years ago, will be allowed to £0 
ahead with a planned visit. 
“Simeon II is persona non gra- 
ta, although be has all the rights 
available to a Bulgarian citizen 
under the law,” said Prime 
Minister Zb an Videnov. Reuter 

Chinese carving 

Peking — A phallic carving 
dating back about 3,000 years 
has been found near the Three 
Gorges, where China is build- 
ing the world's largest hydro- 
electric project The carving 
was used in the worship of the 
people living during the Zhou 
dynasty (11th century BC to 
221BC), the Xinhua news 
agency said. AP 

Prison revolt ends 

Buenos Aires — Inmates at an 
Argentine maximum security 
jail holding 17 hostages, in- 
cluding a woman judge, called 
off a week-old revolt yesterday, 
raising hopes that 5,000 pris- 
oners mutinying at other jails 
would surrender. Reuter 

America catches up 

The US yesterday changed from 
Standard Time to Daylight 
Tune. Docks have moved for- 
ward one hour. There is a four- 
hour difference between 
Eastern Daylight Time and 
Greenwich Mean Tune and a 
five-hour difference with 
Britain. .4 P 
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Film fantasy lures French to the Armagnae 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

When the French begin their 
great return to the cities today 
after the Easter weekend, a 
small strip of south-west France, 
in the heart of the Armagnae, 
anticipates a continuing bo- 
nanza. For, what Peter Mayle 
did for Provence, a recent film 
has been doing for the 
neglected region of Gers, and 
the tourists - this time not 
British, but French -are crowd- 
ing the roads, packing out the 
restaurants ana buying up the 
local fare with a zeal quite 
unsought by the natives. 

A detour into the Armagnae 
has become de rigueur for res- 
idents of Bordeaux returning 


from skiing weekends in the 
Pyrennees. Farmhouses and 
gites for the long summer hol- 
iday are rapidly booking up, and, 
horror of horrors, shops in the 
regional capital, which rejoices 
in the name Condom, say stocks 
of regional specialities, the 
Armagnae, the pates and even 
the fois gras, could run low. 

The blame for this lies with 
a quintessential^ French film, 
Le Bonheur est dans le prv - 
“Happiness is in the mead- 
ows", which has broken box of- 
fice records wherever it has 
been shown, despite a panning 
from the critics. Released late 
last year, when the strikes were 
at their height, it was the only 
film to have people queuing 
down the Champs ElyaSes when 


getting info the city centre stall 
was an act of heroism. 

Now, 4 million have seen iL 
and H is the critics, not the film's 
producer and stars, who are in 
the dock. A crop of essays has 
been written in the tone of 
“Who do they think they are, 
telling us what we should like?" 
and addressing the perennial 
French question of a supposed 
gulf between the cultural elite 
and the masses. 

In fact, plenty of the broad- 
er cultural elite praised the 
film to the skies, but they are not 
by and large the critics, who 
found the filrmrite", “diched". 
“going for easy laughs", “like a 
Saturday night telexision com- 
edy", “never engaging the in- 
telligence of the viewer", and 


more besides. The only award 
it look last month at the French 
Caesars, a pale imitation of the 
Oscars, was “best supporting 
actor” for Eddy Mitchell. 

There 3re ways in which Le 
Bonheur est dans le pre , which 
has now spawned an advertis- 
ing catchphrase for the Paris 
public transport system ("hap- 
piness is not only in the mead- 
ows...”), merits all the adverse 
comments. 

Yet the film reflects a set of 
hopes and dreams common to 
a large part of the French na- 
tion. prime among them the 
ideal of returning to the simple 
life in the unsullied countryside 
of childhood holidays. In the 
film, the dream and reality are 
brought up to date with a small- 


town factory threatened with 
closure, a posse of malevolent 
tax inspectors, a loyal bunch of 
sali-of-the-earth employees, 
and the threat of unemployment 
around every comer. 

Little by little, the put-upon 
manager, encouraged by a 
friend who introduces him to 
the delights of the Gers. starts 
to live a double life. He acquires 
a mistress in the shape of the 
local fois gras producer, an el- 
igible widow living iu a classi- 
cally restored farmhouse, which 
was loaned from a British 
couple for the filming. 

A convoluted tale of doubt- 
ful probability unfolds, involv- 
ing gangsters, a suicide , 
laundered money and stom- 
ach-churning goose -innards. 


But it is all treated with a 
Mediterranean cheerfulness 
and played against the green 
and golden meadows of the 
Gers. There is a happy ending 
that has jobs saved, husbands 
swapped, geese strutting by, 
and everyone settling back in 
the kitchen to unlimited fois 
gras and local wine. 

Le bonheur est dans le pre 
makes people feel good to be 
French, so good, that when 
politicians started alluding to it 
in speeches, the leader of the 
extreme-right National Front, 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, suggested 
an election might be on the hori- 
zon. But its real charm is that, 
for a couple of hours at least, 
it makes the French dream 
seem possible again. 


Energetic Mr Nice Guy 
champions Italian left 


.After 50 years of trying in vain 
to win a general election, the 
Italian left does not have too 
many exponents blessed with 
the golden aura of success, but 
)\felter Veltroni is unmistakably 
one of them. 

One-time student activist, 
cinema critic, national news- 
paper editor, author of nine 
books on everything from tele- 
vision to Bobby Kennedy and 
now, with another general elec- 
tion looming in less than two 
weeks, candidate for the deputy 
premiership, Mr Veltroni has 
the kind of intelligence, ener- 
gy and enthusiasm that any po- 
litical party would envy. And the 
man only turned 40 last July. 

Not only is he young and tal- 
ented, he is generally considered 
to be the nicest guy you could 
ever meet - suave, well-spoken 
and unpretentious, a man who 
would far sooner drink beers 
and watch a movie, or see bis 
footballing idols. Juventus, in ac- 
tion, than worry about the next 
hurdle to jump in his meteoric 
career. Politics, he says, is the 
one activity he could happily do 
without. 

His political opponents arc so 
unnerved by him (hat the only 
attack they dare make is that he 
is too nice, that his unrelenting 
pleasantness {huonisma in Ital- 
ian) is somehow a handicap in 
the cut and thrust of political life. 

Actually, Mr Veltroni packs 
so much activity into each day 
that some of his friends wonder 
if he is really human. (One of 
his nicknames is Kaiser Sose, af- 
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ter the super-gangster charac- 
ter in Bryan Singer's film The 
Usual Suspects who controls 
everyone and everything with- 
out ever revealing nis identity). 

So quickly did be rise through 
the r anks of journalism that he 
had been editor of L’Uruta , 
Italy's biggest party newspaper, 
for three years before he found 
time to sit his professional ex- 
ams. (He passed, of course.) 
Even in mid-election campaign, 
he still churns out editorials for 
other newspapers and cinema 
reviews for a weekly television 
magazine. 

Mr Veltroni is a proud child 
of the 1960s. a man who started 
his political life as a 1.4-year-old 
schoolboy at one of Rome's 
most politicised high schools, in- 
fused with the spirit of Che 
Guevara, the anti-Vietnam war 
movement and avant-garde 
rock music. 

A militant first for the Italian 
Communist Party and then for 
its successor movement, the 
PDS, he was never a fan of 
Soviet alliances, collectivisa- 
tion and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; instead, in com- 
mon with the party leader he 
idolised, Enrico Berlingucr, he 
was an unambiguous democrat 
who hoped to mm the Italian 


left into a broad governing 
coalition like the US 
Democratic party. 

At the helm of L 'Uniia, a po- 
sition often used in the past as 
a springboard for left-wing lead- 
ers, he stripped the paper of its 
last vestiges of ideological waf- 
fle, making it clearer and more 
objective than many supposedly 
independent Italian titles and 
greatly expanding its cultural 
section. Circulation has 
boomed as a result. 

In politics, he came within a 
whisker of taking over the PDS 
leadership following the party's 
defeat in the 1994 general elec- 
tion. He nevertheless remains 
deputy to his friend and fellow 
journalist Massimo D'Alema, 
and has been instrumental in 
forging a broad centre-left 
alliance, called the Olive Tree, 
to fight the present election. The 
centrist economics professor. 
Romano Prodi, is leader of the 
Olive Tree and its candidate for 
prime minster, but Mr Veltroni 
is a crucial prop and his 
number two. 

The one thing Mr Veltroni 
lacks is an international profile. 
But, whether you realise it or 
not, he may have impinged on 
your life already, his was the first 
newspaper in the world to of- 
fer cut-price videos of classic 
films once a week, a highly suc- 
cessful marketing ploy that has 
caught on throughout the Ital- 
ian media and now adopted in 
England by the Independent. 

Andrew Gumbel 



Conviction 
boosts fight 
against Mob 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 

Anti-Mafia prosecutors strug- 
gling to push ahead with the 
sluggish trial of Italy's former 
prime minister, Giulio An- 
dreolti, were given a strong 
boost to their morale this week- 
end after they obtained a con- 
viction and 10-year jail sentence 
for another key member of the 
Italian state apparatus, the for- 
mer chief of Palermo's criminal 
police squad. 

Bruno Contrada, a crucial fig- 
ure in Palermo in the 1970s and 
1980s who went on to occupy a 
senior position in Italy's intel- 
ligence services despite persis- 
tent doubts about his Mafia 
connections, was found guilty of 
passing on information to help 
mobsters evade capture and 
plan bomb attacks against their 
enemies. 

His conviction following a 
two-year trial is the biggest vic- 
tory yet for prosecutors seeking 
to unravel the web of links be- 
tween corrupt state officials 
and organised crime in Sicily. 

In particular, they have es- 
tablished an important prece- 
dent for the admission of 
evidence from former Mafiosi 
who have chosen to collaborate 
with the authorities. The case 
against Mr Andreotti, who is ac- 
cused of being Cosa Nostra’s 
godfather in Rome, rests on the 
testimony of many of the same 
Mafia turncoats .who con- 
demned Mr Contrada. 

■ Defence lawyers in both the 
Andreotti and the Contrada 
casus have tried to accuse the 
turncoats of mounting a polit- 
ical plot against their clients m 
revenge for the break-up of 
their criminal cartels. But the 
Palermo court appears to have 
accepted the prosecutors' ar- 
gument that their witnesses 
had genuinely broken with their 
past, managing to produce tal- 
lying stories even though they 
had no obvious means of com- 
municating among themselves. 

The turncoats, known as pen- 
ltd. have been breaking the 
Mafia’s strict code of silence 
since the mid-1980s, but only be- 
gan talking about their links with 
the police, the secret services 
and politicians after the post- 
war Italian order collapsed in 
1992. saying it would have been 


too dangerous to open their 
mouths beforehand. 

The judicial system has been 
slow to process their revelations 
in the courts. Indeed Mr An- 
dreotti’s trial, which began last 
September under the weight of 
nearly 100,000 pages of damn- 
ing evidence, has convened 
barely half a dozen times and 
is not expected to finis h for 
another two years. 

No witness has been heard 



expected to last two years 

since early January because the 
court has been waiting for a 
lawyer to recover from an eye 
infection. Mr Andreotti is now 
expected to be back in court in 
Palermo in the next week or 
two, while in the central Italian 
city of Perugia a separate trial 
is due to start in which he is 
accused of ordering the murder 
of an investigative journalist, 
Mino PecoreUi, in 1979. 

Reaction to the Contrada 
verdict suggests that passions 
are likely to remain high, how- 
ever. Supporters of the former 
prime minister, Silvio Berlus- 
coni, themselves targets for 
sporadic accusations of Mafia 
collusion, have attacked the 
verdict, saying it was based on 
circumstantial evidence. 

Indeed, the issue is likely to 
feature prominently in the gen- 
eral election campaign since Mr 
Berlusconi who is standing for 
re-election despite being on 
trial for corruption in Milan, has 
already accused sections of the 
judiciary of trying to target cer- 
tain public figures, including 
himself, for political reasons. 

Mr Contrada is now expected 
to return to jail pending an 
appeal. 
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Principles of passion and hatred 

Bertrand Russell’s vast contribution to Western thinking was largely a 
consequence of his personal loneliness and misanthropy, argues Ray Monk 


B ertrand Russell was without 
doubt one of the greatest 
philosophers of the 2Bthcen- 
“Juevements rank him 
with those, like Freud and EinsteS 
whose contributions to thought have 
shaped the intellectual atmosphere 
we all inhabit. What we now call 
JESTS* Philosophy” , for genet- 
zuions the dominant tradition in 
Bntam and the United States, was 
largety his creation. And the works 
flmt he produced during his most 
fertile period from 1900 to 1910 - 
The Principles of Mathematics, On 
and (with Alfred North 
Whitehead) the monumental thiee- 
volumed Principle Mathematics — 
stanu comparison with any of the 
great works of philosophy of the 
past. His History Of Western Philos - 
ophy is still the most widely read 
book on the subject, and the “pol- 
T boilers that he produced in the 
Twenties and Thirties - Wry I Am 
Not A Christian, Marriage and 
Morals, The Conquest Of Happiness , 
etc - still sell in vast quantities. He’ 
is, perhaps, the oniy British philoso- 
pher to have reached a genuinely 
wide audience this century. 

To many, however, he is known 
not for his philosophical work but for 
his political campaigning. During 
his extraordinarily long and active 
life (he died in 1970 at the age of 97), 
he led and inspired several waves of 
popular protest, ranging from the 
movement against conscription in 
the First World War to the cam- 
paigns against the nuclear deterrent 
in the Fifties and against the Viet- 
nam Wit in the Sixties. Others know 
him from his appearances on the 
radio and the television, where, as a 
panellist on The Brains Trust, or as 
an interviewee on John Freeman’s 
classic series Face To Face, his pop- 
ular image was fixed as “the great 
philosopher on the teDy”, the urbane, 
witty and brilliant octogenarian with 
silvery white hair, an impossibly old- 
fashioned aristocratic voice and an 
impish and knowing twinkle in his 
eye that suggested that be would, 
given half the chance, “basilisk your 
girlfriend”. 

Popular images are notoriously 
difficult to shift, and Russell’s has 
clung to his reputation ever since his 
* death: the sceptical satyr, the 
embodiment of a kind of confident 
rationality that seems to belong 
more to the I8th century than to our 
own. more pessimistic age. He is. it 
seems, destined forever to be seen 
as a latter-day Voltaire. Indeed. 1 
once interviewed an elderly woman 
who had known him well in the For- 
ties, who ended almost every story 
she told about him with the excla- 
mation: “He was Voltaire - 1 •oilaV 
Russel] himself encouraged and 
played up to this popular image. 
Wherever he lived, a bust of Voltaire 
stood on his mantlepiece. and in 
1958 he published (in French) an 
article called Voltaire s Influence On 
Me that emphasised the connections. 

And yet, over the past six years, 
most of which I have spent research- 
ing and writing my biography of RuSr 


sell, it has become increasingly dear 
to me that being Voltaire was. for 
Russell, an ideal rather than a real- 
ity. He wanted to be Voltaire, but 
actually felt himself to be more like 
a character from a Dostoevsky 
novel. He wanted to be ruled by cold 
reason precisely because he felt him- 
self to be driven by deep, irrational 
fears and impulses, often so power- 
ful and disturbing that they per- 
suaded him he was going insane. 

Russell had an extraordinary and 
disturbing ability to hide even his 
strongest feelings from those around 
him. When he was irritated, he 
could appear charming. Wien he 
was passionately aroused, he could 
appear coldly indifferent; when he 
was burning with hatred, he could 
appear jolly and even loving. It was 
a trait that had been built up from 
long years of isolation as a child, 
when, as he said later, “the most 


thing down. Of tiie vast both' of writ- 
ing he produced in his lifetime (he 
published 70 books. 2,000 articles, 
and wrote well over 4,000 letters), an 
enormous amount is concerned with 
himself, revealing the feelings he 
kept hidden from those around him 
and trying to make sense of the con- 
flicts that characterised his intellec- 
tual and emotional life. In his youth, 
for example, be kept a diary in 
which he set down his earliest philo- 
sophical thinkin g and the re lig ious 
doubts that he hid from his grand- 
mother (who, all this time, was per- 
suaded that he was as pious as she 
was). And, later on, when his first 
marriage to Aiys Pearsall Smith had 
deteriorated to a hollow shell, he 
kepi another diary in which he 
expressed all the anger, irritation and 
even hatred towards his We that be 
successfully concealed from her fay 
an outwardly cold demeanour. 


FLETCHER StBTHORPE 


DH Lawrence once wrote to Russell with 
devastating insight and frankness: ‘You 
are too full of devilish repressions to be 
anything but lustful and cruel .... It is not 
the hatred of falsity which inspires you. It 
is the hatred of people, of flesh and blood. 
It is a perverted mental blood-lusf 


important hours of my day were 
those that 1 spent alone in the gar- 
den, and the most vivid part of my 
existence was solitary”. 

He was brought up by his grand- 
mother, Countess Russell, the widow 
of the great Victorian Prime Minis- 
ter, Lord John Russell, his mother 
having died when he was two, -his 
father when he was three and his 
grandfather when he was six. Lady 
Russell was pious and sentimental, 
and Russell quicldy learnt to conceal 
from her those thoughts and feelings 
of which she might disapprove, which 
included almost all the thoughts and 
feelings most dear to him. 

Thus, he wrote: “I acquired the 
habit of deceit, in which I persisted 
up to the age of 21. It became sec- 
ond-nature to me to think that what- 
ever I was doing had better be kept 
to myself, and I have never quite 
overcome the impulse to conceal- 
ment which was thus generated. I 
still have an impulse to hide what 1 
am reading when anybody comes 
into the room, and to hold my 
tongue generally as to where I have 
been, and what I have done.” 

Ironically, the result of this con- 
cealment is that RusseU left a writ- 
ten record of his inner life that is 
matched perhaps only by the diaries 
of Virginia Woolf in its detailed 
self-absorption and its determination 
to document everything. For, denied 
the opportunity to express himself 
orally, RusseU took to writing every- 


To read these latter diaries is 
often a distressing and shocking 
experience. One cannot help but be 
amazed at Russell’s impassiveness in 
the face of his wife's suffering. For 
example, in 190Z when he told Alys 
he no longer loved her, he described 
how she lay in her bedroom at night 
while he was in the adjoining study, 
and “her loud, heart-rending sobs, 
while I worked at my desk next 
door”. For nine years after that, Rus- 
sell and Alys lived together, with 
Russell growing increasingly resent- 
ful of her. while doing his best to be 
outwardly kind and sympathetic (it 
is no coincide nee that his greatest 
philosophical work was written dur- 
ing these nine vears). 

Again, his diary allowed him to 
release the feelings that were thus 
imprisoned, and. agam and again, 
one reads of occaaons such as a din- 
ner they both attended, during 
which, RusseU writes, “Most of the 
people jaued me, misanthropy and 
misogyny settled on me like a doud. 
At night. 1 didn’t kiss Alys often 
enough, and she began to cry when 
I put out the light, but I did nothing 
to comfort her.” 

The dam burst in 1911, when Rus- 
sell feU in love with Otto line Mor- 
reU and finally left Alys, releasing in 
the process a torrent of pent-up pas- 
sion of alarming intensity. Apain, 
everything was committed to writing, 
since Ottoiine would not leave her 
husband to live with RusseU and 



therefore their affair had to be con- 
ducted prindpally through corre- 
spondence. At the height of his pas- 
sion - that is, for about two years - 
RusseU wrote to Ottoiine every sin- 
gle day, often two or three times a 
day, long letters, full of expressions 
of love, of self-analysis as weU as 
detailed accounts of his day-to-day 
life. When things with Ottoiine 
started to go wrong, however, Rus- 
sell would write to her about how he 
did not want to feel anything, he 
wanted only to think. At such times, 
he would return to abstruse and 
technical issues in philosophy and try 
to put his passionate love for Otto- 
iine out of his mind. 

Linked to this pendulum-swing 
between abstract thought and exu- 
berant passion is the tension that 
existed between Russell's two great- 


est fears: the fear of loneliness and 
the fear of madness. For much of his 
life Russel] felt, as he often put it, like 
a ghost, a quasi-subs tan ual being, 
unable to make real contact with the 
flesh-and-blood creatures around 
him. His often desperate searches for 
love were a series of attempts to 
escape this spectral existence. 

But, just as there are advantages 
of keeping one’s deepest thoughts 
and feelings hidden, so there are 
advantages in being untouchable, 
and counterbalancing Russell’s 
dread of remaining in ghostly isola- 
tion was his fear of the forces within 
him that would be unleashed if he 
let himself be touched, if he made 
real contact with another. “It doesn’t 
do for me to relax too much,” he 
once wrote to Ottoiine, “the forces 
inside are too wild - some of them 


must be kept chained up ... I bad 
thought possibly now I might let all 
the dogs have an outing, but some 
of them are mad dogs and are not 
safe to leave at large.” 

The intense passion that RusseU 
kept locked up was, he often 
thought, akin to madness and fre- 
quently, when emotionally aroused, 
he thought himself on the brink of 
insanity. His Uncle Willy had gone 
insane and, after murdering a com- 
plete stranger, had spent the rest of 
his life hidden away in an asylum. 
Russell did not know this until he 
was 21, and ever afterwards his very 
deepest fear was of reliving his 
uncle’s fate. This fear, he wrote later, 
“caused me, for many years, to 
avoid all deep emotion and live, as 
nearly as I could, a life of intellect 
tempered by flippancy”. 


Among the “mad dogs” that Rus- 
sell considered unsafe to let loose 
were his often extraordinarily 
intense hatreds. As be himself once 
put it: “There is a weU of fierce hate 
m me.” One of the few people to sec 
this was DH Lawrence, who once 
wrote to Russell with devastating 
insight and frankness. “You are too 
full of devilish repressions to be any- 
thing but lustful and cruel — It is nor 
the hatred of falsity which inspires 
you. It is the hatred of people, of 
flesh and blood. It is a perverted 
mental blood-lust." 

How near to the truth Lawrence 
came can be seen in a short story 
RusseU wrote late in life called 
Satan in the Suburbs, the writing of 
which be said, was “a great release 
of my hitherto unexpressed feel- 
ings”. The central character in the 
story. Dr Mallako, might be seen as 
a literal personification of Law- 
rence’s phrase “devilish repres- 
sion”. “There is no human being, 
no, not one, whom I do not hate,” 
MaJlako declares. “There is no 
being, no, not one, whom I do not 
wish to see suffering the extremity 
of torment When he explains wftv 
he feels this “weU of hatred”, Mai- 
lako describes a childhood that is, 
in essence, Russell's. 

At the age of six, he says, he lost 
both his parents and was put into 
the care of a pious old lady, who 
“was persuaded that I was a good tit- 
tle boy. She adopted me, and edu- 
cated me. For the sake of these ben- 
efits, I put up with the almost 
intolerable boredom that she 
inflicted upon me in the shape of 
prayers and church-goings and 
moral sentiments, and twittering 
sentimental softness to which I 
often longed to retort with some- 
thing biting and bitter, with which 
to wither her foolish optimism ... 
never for one moment have I been 
able to forget those early years - the 
friendlessness, the dark despair, 
the complete absence of hope.” 

The picture of Russell’s inner life 
one gets from this story is disturb- 
ing. And yet, as Russell realised, his 
well of hatred was, as be put it to 
Ottoiine, “also a well of life and 
energy - it would not really be good 
if 1 ceased to hate”. We are often 
told that repression is a bad thing, 
but it is massively to Russell’s credit 
that he did not follow Lawrence's 
advice and release his “mad dogs” 
for, by keeping them enchained, he 
was able to redirect their frighten- 
ing and fierce energy so that it was 
channelled into producing his unri- 
valled corpus of work, not only in 
philosophy, but also in politics, 
journalism and education. 

Being Voltaire was an ideal, a 
mask, but when one gets a glimpse 
of what lay behind it, one can only 
be thankful that the mask was so 
rarely taken off and grateful for the 
work that was produced under its 
cover. • 

‘Bertrand RusseU: The Spirit of Soli- 
tude', by Ray Monk, is published by 
Jonathan Cape on 18 April, £25. 
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Olives: the 
political branch 

It’s Easter time in Rome, and there is a 
general election c a mpaig n in full swing: 
two events that sit uneasily together m 
a dty where the Catholic church has 
St always taken an uncomfortably strong 
interest in local and national pobtics. In 
fed, celebrations for Palm Sunday 
almost ground to a halt last week 
because of an unfortunate overlap 
between the interests of church and state, 
la Italy, priests traditionally gwe 
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than palms, to commemorate Christ s 
entfy into Jerusalem — a simple ques- 
tion of availability since palm trees are 
only found on the Riviera coast and m 
the deep south. The problem this year 
is that the olive branch has also been 


Rome 


make the ashes for Ash Wednesday. 

Is the Pope 
turning pink? 

Tunes have changed radically, however, 
since the first big left-right showdown 
in Italy between Communists and 
Christian Democrats in 194S. That 
was the beginning of the Cold War. and 
Italy was perceived as a crucial geopo- 
litical domino. President Truman 
invoked the struggle of “Stalinism 
a gains t God” and threatened to cut off 
Marshall Plan aid if the Communists 
won. Parish priests told congregations 



they would go to bell if they voted the 
wrong way, and escorted their many 
illiterate parishioners info polling sta- 
tions to help them put their crosses in 
the right place. 

Now, of course, the Cold V&r is over, 
and neither the Communist Party nor 
the Christian Democrats exist in their 
original form. Indeed, there are as 
many Catholics oa the left as there are 
on the right these days. Just last week, 
the Italian bishops’ conference took a 
historic step by announcing that, for the 
first time, they weren’t taking sides. 
Well, not officially anyway. 

The church fathers have been hinting 

disapprove of Silvio Berlusconi (right)! 
the conservative leader, whom they see 
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coalition as its election symbol. At erst, 
the coincidence was treated as a good 
excuse for an April Fool's joke, and 
indeed a dutch of parishes around 
Lake Como in the north recehed a bogus 
letter from the Vicar-General of Milan 
urging them not to become unwitting 
instruments of electoral propaganda. 

But then clerics started taking foe 
problem seriously- One priest from the 

Regina Pads chnrcb in Forli.m^nMl 

ltd* Don Michele Fuscow, hurriedly 
ordered some palm fronds up . 

south, although be only 
to distribute to the chfldrf 31 - ^ ^ 
tree has become too political, ^ 
plamed. Questions were even rm 

the corridors of the dissolved Chamber 

trfDejwtiesJ'Oneofthe ^ 

Christian festivals is being hijack** mr 
electoral purposes,"’ famed one con- 
serrative MI? Ottavio Lavagg 1 - , . 

The row was eventually defuseo uy 
the Vatican, which pointed oa 
« absurdity of the whole 

^iestswerehotexactlyplaiuui^toaB- 

tribute hammers and sickles. Bu 
suspects conservative households wm 
not be parading their olive branches^ 

foe next few weeks, much less 
them until tent next jean when roe 
.brandies' would normally he bum 
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rule, a b^lamb-eating country. 

l2mffic«r sheep eaten in Italy around the 
Taster weekend alone.' With the 


tiajjnrans imports from Britain 
caecesp tbis year. AH week the 


STOi6>, hare any foundation, but, just 
“ have been Awing oat to the country 


reported ©decouple,- aH the while 
of m four bulging plastic bags. 




as too bound up in 
his own media inter- 
ests and not con- 
cerned enough for 
the welfare of the 
whole community. 
The Vatican seems 
to have turned pink 
at the edges. Now 
that's what I call a 
historic turnaround. 


Atypical humility 

One way to gauge foe political mood in 
Rome is to see where foe parties have 
set op their headquarters in relation 
to foe city’s churches. In foe past, foe 
ever-eqnivocal Christian Democrats 
were bang next to foe main Jesuit 
church, D Gesu', while the Commu- 
nists, who always liked to think of 
themselves being a world away but in 
fact retied on their rivals more than 
they cared to admit, were just around 
the corner in Via detie Bo t teg he 
Oseure. 

Now the centre- left has set up a tem- 
porary headquarters next to the 
church of the Santi Apostoii, an 
ancient structure first built by 
Emperor Justinian's favourite eunuch 
(foe centre-left being forever afraid of 
political castration). Lamberto Dint 
foe outgoing prime mixristex; who has 
set up a centrist party of his own, is 
working out of two separate offices (an 
indication be could swing either way?); 
one of them is just around the corner 
from San Lorenzo in Larina, parish 
dmrch of a one-time mentor Mr Dini 
would probably prefer to forget - the 
disgraced former prime minister 
fiinliri Andreotti, who is now standing 
trial on Mafia charges. 

The only party that betrays no obvi- 
ous symbolism is Mr Berinsoonfs fionsa 
Italia movement, which is housed in Via 
delTUmtita’. the street of humility - one 
char acter trait even Mr Berlusconi's 
worst enemies would never accuse him 
of 
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UPGRADE TO A SUPREME VI-SPRING 
BED AT NO EXTRA COST 


I F YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A new bed, 
Vi -Spring has a unique proposition for you. On 
new orders placed up to 20th Mav you can buy a 
Supreme version of the Baronet, Herald, 
Regal or Tiara for the standard model price. 
Vi-Spring Supreme beds represent the ultimate in 
luxury and cotnfort and arc band made to a higher 
specification than any other bods. Using the unique 
Vi-Spring hand pocketed spring svstem each 
tensioned steel spring works independently to rest 
thoroughly every pan of the body. 


For decades, Vi-Spring beds have been the 
benchmark of quality throughout the bed industry. 
The Supreme versions of these beds are made to 
even higher specifications. The HeraLI* SlTREMES 
upholstery far example has the addition of natural 
carted hair for added comfort. In partnership with 
specialist retailers. Vi-Spring is funding this 
remarkable offer which adds up to substantial 
savings. Simply cut out the voucher and take it to 
one of the participating specialists and make the 
comparison for v ourself. 
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valid until 
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FOR A FULL PARTICIPATING STOCKIST LIST PLEASE CALL 
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Anyone can play 
Bible games 


A text for Tbny Blair Matthew 23, verse 
/A. 27. It’s about Pharisees, those who 
wear their religion on their sleeves Like an 
armlet It’s also about passionate hatred of 
hypocrisy, and impossible faith. Politics 
must, in our kind of society, be about com- 
promise and pluralism, acknowledging 
that unbelievers and believers in different 
thing s outnumber Christians by a wide 
mnrgin. Playing the Christian card may win 
a trick but - unless he is betting on some 
outburst of revivalism as we approach the 
Millennium - in our secular society it runs 
the risk of alienating the majority who are 
young, faithless and sceptical. 

There is nothing wrong with pious 
politicians. On the contnuy, anything that 
shows our leaders, and would-be leaders 
to have regular access to the Bible's rich, 
historic language, to have a life (or a claim 
on eternal life), is entirely welcome. But 
when politicians mount the pulpit, 
Matthew 26; 52 applies - those who 
. preach shall be judged by higher standards. 
The Labour Party is a vessel made of day. 
The pursuit of power, which is what New 
Labour is about, is always going to lead 
to muddied hands and moral ambiguity. 

7bny Blair cuts an attractive figure. He 
has many of the qualities of a good 
teacher. He might be a model Sunday 
school teacher or even - impious thought 
-an artist's model for the hero of the feed- 
ing of the 5,000. But that does not excuse 
his Easter parade of Sunday school the- 
ology. That he has faith is well and good 


but he must not insult our intelligence with 
platitudes about gospel socialism and an 
exegesis which ignores the entire che- 
quered history of the Christian church. 

He has also opened a season of selec- 
tive biblical quotation. Against Luke 12:48 
- from those who have a lot much shall 
be required - the right wing will ate the 
materialism of Luke 20: 25 about render- 
ing onto Caesar. Against the Sermon on 
the Moudl the Ibries will counterpose the 
verses saying Christ's kingdom is not of this 
world. And so on. It’s a good game, which 
the (eft will generally win. But it's a game. 

Tony Blair knows full well that no true 
Christian, one who actually lived a life of 
love and self-sacrifice would survive in pol- 
itics. He or she would never speak ill of 
an opponent, which would make the hus- 
tings a waste of time. So we must assume 
Blair’s foray into territory the right has tra- 
ditionally kept for itself, writing moreover 
in a fogeyish right-wing newspaper, was a 
ploy. That reference to the misogynist St 
Pud coupled with his ethical apostle Lady 
Thatcher was careftilly calculated to 
appeal to the hard-liners. There is a game 
plan here and a (diabolically!) clever one 
too, putting All those 7b iy Catholics and 
Methodists on the defensive. 

Let us not be taken in however. This is 
politics as usual. Read John 13: 34, about 
loving one another. Anyone trying to live 
by that sublime injunction could never 
take part in Rime Minister’s question 
time, on either side of the despatch box. 


Feel-bad for Tories 


"Yesterday the nation’s kids hunted for 
X eggs, but now in other quarters the 
search is on for a very special delicacy. It’s 
more savoury than a Berigord truffle, 
more valuable than a Beluga sturgeon; it 
needs to be handled more carefully than 
the grapes fora ’Zrockenbeerenatislese. It 
is the green shoot - sweeter to Tory politi- 
cians than any new season’s asparagus - 
of recovery in the “feel-good factor 1 . 

This is a versatile plant It takes the 
form of increased numbers of golfers tee- 
ing off, record numbers breaking away for 
Easter, more staff at Dixons, greeters at 
Tesco, April changes in the tax code, 
maturing Tessas and - the most eagerly 
sought-after beast in the menagerie - 
signs of upturn in house prices. 

These are a motley crew of indices. 
Some of them are solid enough, like the 
revival that is certainly occurring in cer- 
tain regional housing markets, though 
only for certain categories of house. That 


housing markets are stirring should come 
as no surprise to anyone who has read the 
Government’s own projections for the 
numbers of households currently being 


numbers of households currently being 
created and how much they exceed the 
numbers of houses and fiats currently 
available. That more people are taking 
holidays follows from the fact that 
national income has actually been rising 
recently, making us all better-off. 

The science of feel-good is as fraught 
with indeterminism as quantum physics. 
Even if this past weekend had seen mov- 
ing and stretching in the markets that 
were more than just spring springing, 
would that be good news for the Tbries? 
The answer is no. Psephologists and stu- 
dents of political attitudes consistently say 
that feeling better may actually permit 
people to opt for the alternative. More 
important, having once felt bad, electors 
do not let off the party responsible as soon 
as they feel the worst is over. 


Poland’s burden 


A gaggle of pathetic skinheads they 
/xmay have been, but that parade of 
Polish anti-Semites through the arch into 
Auschwitz was deeply repugnant This was 
a dingy desecration that in itself deserves 
little more than passing contempt Yet it 
has a context It speaks ill of Poland. It 
was not just the evidence offered of the 
virulence of contemporary anti-Semi- 
tism. There was a worrying absence of Pol- 
ish response. Where were the counter- 
demonstrations, the shocked reaction of 
Polish political leaders, the cardinals and 
the union leaders united in their deter- 
mination to show the world how unrep- 
resentative these neo-fascists are? 

Die Polish government may say that the 
issue of building a supermarket adjacent 
to Auschwitz is now dosed. It may say that 
permitting a demonstration by ultra- 


nationalists ai Auschwitz was a sign of 
their country’s growing political maturity. 
Poland, they will say, did not choose to be 
a principal site of the German extermi- 
nation programme. Many, many Poles, 
they will say, suffered too. 

Yet Polish history is too tainted fay anti- 
Semitism for the country's government 
not to see they have special responsibil- 
ity for Auschwitz. Poland aspires to mem- 
bership of the European Union. There is 
talk of Poland's accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Poles need to see that 
these moves westward are conditional not 
on expunging groups that hate - all our 
societies have their hateful and hating 
minorities, after alL What is vital is con- 
sciousness, about history and the special 
burden carried by them, the Germans and 
all those involved in the Holocaust 
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■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

Western guilt buried in Bosnia’s mass graves I German lessons of BSE crisis 


Sir: Your leading artide of 4 
April (“Justice in Bosnia”) and 
Emma Daly’s reports from 
around Srebrenica, are right to 
urge the international imple- 
mentation force in Bosnia (I-For) 
to protect the mass grave sites 
around Srebrenica from further 
tampering. 

The massacre in the “safe 
area" represents not simply the 
largest violation of humanitarian 
law in Europe since the Nazi 
death camps, but also the most 
shamefnl failure in the history of 
UN peacekeeping. 

The UN International Crimi- 
nal Tribunal in The Hague has 
indicated the seriousness of the 
crimes, speaking of “thousands of 
men executed and buried in mass 
graves, hundreds of men buried 
alive, men and women mutilated 
and slaughtered, children killed 
before their mothers’ eyes, a 
grandfather forced to eat the 
liver of his own grandson. These 
are truly scenes from hell, writ- 
ten on the darkest pages of 
human history." (Indictment 12, 
16 November 1995.) 

Our belated attempts at atone- 
ment should go further than you 
suggest. A systematic interna- 
tional inquiry must be launched. 
Questions that need urgent 
answers include: Why did the 
Dutch Chief of Staff discover 
among his troops at Srebrenica “a 
euphoric mood that the Serbs 
were the good guys” (the Inde- 
pendent, 21 September 1995)? 
How can we explain the Dutch 
Defence Ministry’s “mislaying" of 
a crucial list of missing Bosnian 
men and boys and its destruction 
of a video tape showing Bosnian 


Serb soldiers engaged in extraju- 
dicial executions as Dutch UN 
troops looked on (Human Rights 
Watch/Helsinki report, October 
1995)? And why did “a senior 
UN diplomat” claim that “Sre- 
brenica was allowed to fall on 
purpose” (the Independent , 30 
October 1995)? 

Unless these and other ques- 
tions are answered, members of 
die Dutch military, and the politi- 
cians who dictated the UN’s 
response, can surely not escape 
the stain of association with these 


against those responsible. If jus- 
tice is not seen to apply to all. 
then hatreds, alas, will continue 
to simmer, eating away at any 
prospect of peace. 

R Marcenic 
Chairman 
Serbian Information Centre 
London W1I 


Tim Winter 
Chairman, Bosnia Aid 
Committee of Oxford 
Oxford 


Sir. Ron Brown’s plane crash in 
Bosnia provides a rare insight 
into how America uses military 
facilities to establish an early 
civilian presence in the recon- 
struction business. The White 
House calls the passengers “busi- 
ness delegates”, and they 


Sir: The BSE crisis raises funda- 
mental issues about our regula- 
tory systems and our presence in 
Europe. 

The German Lander do nol 
need the political support of the 
German government for their 
stand against international trad- 
ing of British beef (report. 5 
April). As regional governments 
they have the right under the 
derogation provisions of the 1990 
meat hygiene directive to govern 
their own meat hygiene system , 
including slaughterhouse design 
and operation, ante-mortem and 
meat inspection, observing Ger- 
man federal law in respect of the 


included representatives of con-, maintenance of minimum stan- 
struction, engineering and’ dards, but able to provide, for 


Sir. Your artide about Sahinici 
One and “a crime too great to 
hide" (3 April) did not point out 
that Srebrenica, in addition to 
being a “safe area”, also served 
as an armed camp for Muslim 
soldiers. These soldiers, as you 
acknowledge, attacked and killed 
Serbs in nearby villages. But 
these were not just isolated 
attacks for food. Many hundred 
Serbs in these villages were 
slaughtered in these continuous 
attacks, including women and 
children. The number of torched 
houses can be counted in hun- 
dreds. 

So by all means investigate 
Serb killings and atrocities in the 
area and see to it that those 
responsible are brought to justice. 
But so that justice is seen to be 
done, the mass graves of Serbs 
massacred by Muslims in the 
surrounding villages must also be 
reopened, and charges brought 


telecommunications firms. 

Ever since the Second World 
War, the American Corps of 
Army Engineers has provided 
bridgeheads into war zones, not 
just for soldiers, but for US engi- 
neering firms and contractors. By 
the time peace breaks out, these 
firms have alreacfy surveyed the 
damage, designed solutions and 
prepared business plans for the 
World Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the European 
Development Bank and other 
relevant funding agencies. Finns 
from the UK and other countries 
pick up the crumbs. 

For many years the UK Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Engineers, 
among others, has made repre- 
sentations to the Government 
about this. As far as I know, the 
Government still fails to acknowl- 
edge the situation, let alone con- 
sider a remedy. 

John Wilson 
London W2 


example, for local small slaugh- 
terhouse systems linked to pedi- 
gree small herd production, 
butchering and marketing. 

As in the UK, the scientific 
basis of meat hygiene has been 
absorbed in legislation and regu- 
latory systems, which, like those of 
other EU member states, have in 
turn determined EU systems, 
including the wide margin that is 
maintained between risks of con- 
tamination and marketed products, 
based on information derived from 
continuous scientific research. 
Unlike the UK in the past 18 
years, this information and the 
safety margin itself have not been 
distorted in favour of reduced reg- 
ulation and self-management % 
major meat and feed production 
and marketing organisations. 

John Pilgrim 
Bath 


ing and injecting animals with 
unnatural foods and chemicals. 
They have sacrificed both num- 
bers and time in order to enable 
a nimals to mature naturally and 
enjoy a reasonable existence 
before being slaughtered. The 
requirement to slaughter before 
the age of two-and-a-half years 
will mean in many cases that this 
regime will have to be altered to 
the detriment of both animal 
welfare and the quality of the 
beef. This is specially 'sad as 1 
believe it remains the case that no 
beef animal raised organically’ has 
yet been reported with BSE. 

It is not too late for this horri- 
ble affair to bring about a new 
attitude to the land and animals. 

Godfrey Meynell 
Kirk Langley 
Derbyshire 


Sir: Your articles describe the 
planet’s symptoms while ignoring 
the disease. Earth's cancer is 
humanity, breeding out of control 
and invading areas to the detri- 
ment of their inhabitants. The 
symptoms are death, famine, 
pestilence, and war. Not until we 
control our numbers will the 
apocalyptic horsemen rest. The 
Biosphere is fighting back with 
Aids, BSE, cancer. TB, malaria 
and other diseases. Arc we going 
to be culled, or control ourselves? 

FHugo 

Southampton 


Sir: Organic farmers have long 
recognised the dangers of feed- 


Sin Why all the fuss about the 
disposal of cattle carcasses? 
Surely the solution is to grind 
them up and feed them to sheep. 

R I Rejle 
Pinner, Middlesex 


Barristers must preserve independence from the CPS 


Sir: As a barrister (and former 
solicitor) I agree with the Lord 
Chief Justice (report, 4 April), in 
opposing rights of audience being 
granted to employed lawyers - 
whether the employer is the 
Crown Prosecution Service or 
some other - and to solicitors 
unless they qualify in the manner 
provided. That onty a few solici- 
tors have sought higher courts 
certificates demonstrates that the 


demand for them is very limited. 

It is important to preserve the 
independence of barristers so 
that those who prepare cases in 
the Crown Prosecution Service 
may receive independent advice. 
Suppose that a future prime min- 
ister was to appoint as Director of 
Public Prosecutions someone as 
determined on a particular course 
of action as, for example, the cur- 
rent Home Secretaiy. What 


would happen when a crown pros- 
ecutor. employed by the CPS, 
thought his instructions from the 
DPP were wrong? Where would 
be the independence of action if 
the prosecutor had simply to act 
as the mouthpiece for the man he 
believed wrong in bringing or 
refusing to bring a particular 
prosecution before the courts? 

Stanley- Best 
Winkleigh, Devon 


Talking ‘green’ 
on road to chaos 


Keep the rescue 
services free 


Sir: Having talked “green" in 
recent months, the Government 
has now shown its true colours 


Sir: For about 20 years the ques- 
tion of compulsory rescue insur- 
ance (report, 6 April) has come 


with regard to transport policy up time and again. Rather than 
( Ministers axe plan to cut pel- help the services involved, in a lot 
kmon - April ). In their woefully of cases it would do them fin an - 
belated response to the Royal rial harm. 


Cruelty, still cruel after all these years 


Not all creeds 
deserve respect 


R ound about this time last year 
BP published a full-page adver- 


XV BP published a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Spectator that pro- 
claimed the message, “Thanks to BP 
you can now see a good dean fight 
at the Tate.” 

This was not, alas, a reference to 
any modern in-fighting at the gallery 
or a description of Brian Sewell 
waltzing into battle against the Mod- 
ernists. Half of the ad was devoted 
to the reproduction of a large oil 



Cyprus might strike one as a more 
cruel idea. And every night on the 
news there are much more horrific 


things reported, whether it be mas- 
sacres in former Yugoslavia, or Dun- 


painting by Johan Zoffany, called 
Colonel Mordaunt's Cock Match. 
This little- known but attractive-look- 
ing canvas was painted in India two 
centuries ago, and shows a few 
British army officers and a lot of 
Indians preparing to watch two fight- 
ing cocks battle to the death, the gist 
of the advertisement being that good 
old BP had helped the Tate to clean 
up this latest acquisition, though not 
to buy it. 

What sticks in my mind, however, 
is not so much the painting itself as 
the description of the painting 
offered by the copywriter. “Although 
by today's standards it's a cruel sub- 
ject, emerging from years of grime 
is a brilliantly colourful, vivacious 
document of a great 18-cemuzy 
social occasion.” 

I was brought up short by that 
description of the painting. Not the 


grime bit. (Is a bit of dirt on a paint- 
ing anything compared to an ocean- 
going oil slick?) Nor even by the 
startling idea that a cockfight run 
by some army officers way out in 
India was a great 1 8th -century social 
occasion. 

No, I was brought up sharp by the 
idea that the painting had, by today's 
standards, a cruel subject Yes, there 
are two cockerels in the foreground 
waiting to cause maximum damage 
to each other. Yes, a lot of people 
are standing around waiting to see 
the result. But surely not even an 
over-careful copywriter, or perhaps 
a faint-hearted director of BP, can 
say that by todays standards this is 
a cruel subject. 

Even in an army context one can 
think of more cruel things, A paint- 
ing by a modern Johan Zoffany 
entitled Three Drunken British Sol- 
diers Raping and Killing a Girl on 


sacres in former Yugoslavia, or Dun- 
blane, or murders in America, or 
road deaths in Britain. 

But keeping it just to animals, the 
prospect of slaughtering half the 
cows in Britain, whose only crime 
was to have been born, is not one 
that I find easy to contemplate, 
especially when people like Stephen 
Dorrril say that the important aim 
is not to dean up the food chain but 
to restore consumer confidence. 
Let's cheer up the public - let's 
slaughter half a million cows! In 
human, and Eastertide, terms, that's 
a bit like Pontius Pilate justifying 
crucifixions by saying that a bit of 
selective c ulling would raise public 
confidence. 

In 1 7S4 they set two cocks on each 
other, and BP is still apologising; in 
1996 we turn a blind eye to, for 
instance, the horrible concentration 
camps known as chicken battery 
farms that dot our countryside 
behind barbed wire and “Keep Oul” 
notices, and for which nobody apol- 
ogises at alt. People sometimes gel 
hoi under the collar if you suggest 
that there is any comparison 
between German concentration 


camps and modem battery farms, 
but I disagree. I think the same 
dulling of sensitivity is involved, the 
same kind of inhumanity in being 
able to close your eyes to suffering. 

Still, cruelty strikes differed peo- 
ple different ways. Some people 
devote their leisure time to sabo- 
taging fox-hunting, or trying to ban 
booting. Others go to Madame Tus- 
saud's. I was once taken there as a 
child. The horrific images of torture 
on offer in the Chamber of Horrors 
were enough to give me nightmares, 
and put me off violence and cruelty 
for life, even though many of those 
tortures were invented by one reli- 

S 'on to deal with another one. In 
ct, I realise now that many of the 
images of cruelly I retain from my 
youth come from Christian sources 
- all those stonings, and burnings, 
and massacres, and hideous deaths 
from Foxe's Book of Martyrs - and I 
can _ understand why nrany non- 
Christians sincerely find the sign of 
the crucifix a strangely cruel symbol 
for a major religion. 

Or to put it another way, if BP had 
paid for the cleaning and restoration 
of a painting of Christ on the cross, 
I wonder if it would have occurred 
to them to apologise for what, by 
today’s standards, seems a cruel 
subject? 


Sir: Should people's deeply-held 
beliefs be respected? I am sur- 
prised that a Cambridge reader 
in Church History, Eamon Duffy, 
should think so (Letters, 6 April). 
Dr Duffy must surely be aware of 
those deeply-held beliefs which 
support genocide, Satanic prac- 
tices or a death sentence on 
Salman Rushdie. There are also 
deeply-held beliefs with less 
unhappy consequences - such as 
ones to do with astrology and flat- 
earthing. Does Dr Duffy respect 
all these beliefs? 

Peter Cave 
London NW3 


Commission on Environmental 
IfolJution’s report, the Govern- 
ment is apparently set to ignore 
most of the recommendations of 
the report it commissioned. 

It fails to accept important 
targets for a shift from cars to 
other forms of transport in urban 
areas, and it hasn’t decided 
whether or not to accept targets 
significantly to increase cycling. If 
the Government was less con- 
cerned about being portrayed as 
anti-car then it might find the 
lime to be pro-railways, buses, 
cycling and walking. 

Given this total lack of a coher- 
ent transport policy, it is not sur- 
prising that the Government has 
apparently removed the use of 
the word “integrated” from its 
document because it is too 
“socialist”. Forward pl annin g, 
future resources and local initia- 
tives are other words that might 
qualify for expurgation. 


The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, for instance, acknowl- 
edged as one of the best such ser- 
vices in the world, runs on vol- 
untary contributions given freely 
by its many supporters. Once 
people begin to start paying 
insurance they would not then be 
inclined to donate money as well. 
Business institutions would with- 
draw their sponsorships. 

The military services we pay for 
in our taxes, and I am sure that 
the helicopter crews would be the 
first to a^rce that the jobs they do 
helping civilians enhance the skills 
needed in their role as search and 
rescue units for the military. 

G Lynch 
Formby, Merseyside 


Selected for 
classroom hatred 


Sir: Eamon Duffy (Letters, 6 
April) bemoans the Independent's 
“gutter journalism". Far better to 
know what the liberal establish- 
ment really thinks about Jesus, at 
times holding a helpful mirror to 
the Church itself, was not Cyrus, 
King of Persia. God's mouth- 
piece? If belief is as fragile as he 
suggests, where is its attraction? 
Alternatively, where is our iden- 
tity with the weakness of the Suf- 
fering Servant we proclaim? Good 
ftiday strips away entitlement to 
cosy media reporting. In h we feel 
the rawness of intolerance 
endured by other minority faiths. 

The Rev Charles Potter 

Ulvennon, Cumbria 


What is needed, and what Sir: I passed my 11-plus, alone 
Labour will provide, s a national with one girl in my school in 1 ofif 
transport framework including (“Is selection good for kids*>" -*9 
ta *f e * ^ poUulwn reduction March). The d^y the results were 


and the structures and policies 
that can achieve those targets at 
regional and local levels. 

The results of 17 years of drift 
in transport are all around us in 
pollution and congestion. They 
provide the most eloquent case 
for a new government to adopt an 
integrated approach across all 
means of transport and levels of 
government. 

Graham Allen MP 
Shadow Minister for 
Transport 
House of Commons 
London SW1 


published our names changed to 
“Snob and we were ostracised by 
our classmates for the remainder 
of the school year. Ever since then 
I have held an unshakeable belief 
that there must be a better way. 

Mark Brockbank 
Otley, West Yorkshire 
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Tik. iinmc rtal but miserable Struldbruggs of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ are alive, unwell, and among us in the 1990s 

How Swift’s old-age horrors came true 


Ji^S?wSif a ? OI ^ ,axyi,Mtof (Swift is right Ti? ?“■ unnatural cruelty to expect people to 
Gidlfvers Tm els where he discover* fog pension sla y married for ever. (Modern 

the Struldbruggs - the immortal evervbiicinpJr?^ ^v 80011 0WD dlv orce figures owe much to 
men who cazrnot die. (Tonight Qun. \ . increased longevity and life espec- 


SfSTS ^ ha PPen & people 
did hve for ever - or, as nowadays, 
suivjw for decades longer than was 
usual in his lifetime. 

Gulliver is told about the Struld- 
bruggs, rare children identified at 
bnth by a red spot, denoting that thev 

f,®!" d > e - He fondly i„, ag i„g 
that this most be the cause of great 
celebration, and conjectures on the 
wisdom that must reside in these 
mcient peopie. How happy must the 
Struldbruggs be having Lheir minds 
and dtsmgaged, without the 
weight and Depression caused by the 
continual apprehension of Death.*’ 

His hosts listen with wry amuse- 
ment, as he fantasises gleefully on 
what he would do, were he born in 
Slruldbrugg. He would start by 
r amassing a fortune, which by wise 
(investment would grow to astro- 


youth. When they reach 80, “they 
had not only all. the Follies and Infir- 
mities of other old Men, but many 
more which arose from the dread- 
ful prospect of never dying. They 
were not only opinionative, peevish, 
covetous, morose, vain, talkative: but 
un capable of friendship, and dead to 
all natural Affection, which never 
descended below their Grand-chil- 
dren. Envy and impotent Desires are 
their prevailing passions. But those 
objects against which their Envy 
seems principally directed are the 
Vices of the younger sort." 

How does Swift’s slate cope with 
these beings? At 80 they are 
regarded “as dead in law: their heirs 
immediately succeed to their 
only a small Pittance is reserved for 
their support" (equivalent to our 
state pension ). Their marriages are 
dissolved at 80 since it is deemed an 


e ssaiy Consequent of old Age, those 
Immortals would in time become 
Proprietors of the whole Nation, and 
engross the Civil power." 

So should we loo start to fear the 
Grey Power of our rapidly ageing 
population? At the start of the 
National Health Service only 1 per 
cent of people lived to be 80, but 
there wul be six times as many by 
early next century. Already the 
Queen is sending out telegr ams to 
centenarians by die bagfuL When we 
early NHS post-war bulge babies 
reach retirement, we wul indeed 
prove ourselves to be a monstrous 
generation. We have shifted the 
culture of the nation in our favour 
every step of the way. First, when we 
were young, we brought power to 
youth for the first time. Now we take 
our dominant tastes with us as we go. 

By the time we reach 60, you can 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


I could take you to 
homes that would Hll 
your heart with fear 
of too long a life 


bet we will have new laws prevent- 
ing age discrimination or compul- 
sory retirement We will want to bold 
on to our jobs as long as we can. 
However much we fail in imagina- 
tion and innovation, we will be good 
at blocking the rise of the puny gen- 
erations below us, clothing our self- 


interest piously in the sententious 
language of “ageism", as if it were 
really as pernicious as sexism or 
racism, which it is not Our economic 
hegemony will be at its most tyran- 
nical when we become frail and the 
young in .work will have to pay for 
our very expensive care. 

It looks now as though the Gov- 
ernment is about to make a fatal 
error in favour of the old and the 
middle-aged. John Major promises 
new schemes to allow the old to 
keep their property instead of 
spending it on the cost of care if they 
nave to go into a musing home. This 
will be of most benefit to my gener- 
ation, who are insisting on the right 
to inherit their elderly parents’ 
homes and capital, at a time in their 
middle years when they do not need 
it. They themselves will soon retire 
with these nice little nest eggs, while 
the young will pay more in their 
taxes towaidscaring for the decrepit. 

So much for the politics and eco- 
nomics of the modern Struldbruggs. 
But what of the morality? Gulliver 
noted that the people among whom 
the Struldbruggs lived bad lost their 


fear of death, since they could see 
before their eyes the horror of per- 
petual life. He wanted to take a cou- 
ple of Struldbruggs home so his fel- 
low-citizens could also gaze upon 
their predicament and lose their fear 
of death. “No Tyrant could invent a 
-Death Into which I would not run 
with pleasure from such a life.” 

But we already have our Strul- 
dniggs, hidden away from public 
gaze. I could take you to homes and 
psycho-geriatric wards that would fiD 
your heart with fear of too long a life. 
Nodding, drooling, often wailing 
rows of Struldbruggs sit and wait for 
a death that will not come. With 
Alzheimer's now an epidemic, their 
miserable bodies have out-lived their 
minds, stray strands of awareness 
leaving them terrified in an alien 
world where they recognise nothing 
and no ooe. It is virtually impossible 
to get permission to film in such 
places, as. conveniently for their 
minders, it is claimed that they can- 
not give informed consent. But they 
should be seen, since politicians talk 
of the very old as if they were rosy- 
cheeked Derbys and Joans. 


If they are both wise and kind, for 
their own sakes and ours, the 
younger generation should face the 
idea of euthanasia with less false 
moral squeamishness. I have never 
understood why a horse with a bro- 
ken leg or an ageing incontinent pet 
should be afforded this mercy as a 
kindness, but not humans. 

However, we are unlikely to be 
hard-headed and realistic enough 
ever to dare frame such a law. But 
as a matter of urgency, ft should be 
possible fr>r those of us who choose 
to sign a document demanding death 
once we are mentally beyond being 
able to make the request for our- 
selves. It is not enough to ask for no 
treatment, hoping that pneumonia, 
the old man's frieud, will do the busi- 
ness. Many live on for years without 
the need 'for medication. Swift's 
message is that Struldbruggs both 
suffer and cause suffering all around 
them, and he would rightly have put 
them out of their misery if he could. 

Extracts from ‘Gulliver and Beyond’, 
published bv Channel 4 Television, PO 
Box 4000, London. 2GH. £4.95. 


Will America 
pack up its 
troubles? 


Washington and Europe are at odds 
over the West’s continued involvement in 
Bosnia. Jonathan Eyal reports 



R evelations that the US 
turned a blind eye to Iran- 
ian supplies of weapons for the 
Bosnian Muslims could not 
have come at a worse time for 
the Clinton presidency. For 
years, Washington had tiptoed 
between four contradictory 
policies in the Balkans: moral 
support for the Muslims, a 
commitment to the Europeans 
who had troops on the ground, 
a determination not to be 
sucked into the war and an offi- 
cial but sullen respect for 
United Nations resolutions, 
which banned the supply of 
weapons to any of the belliger- 
ents in the conflict. 

Just like in Nicaragua, Cam- 
bodia and the Lebanon during 
the last decade, Clinton's 
attempts to square the Balkans' 
vicious circles have resulted in 
a laughable outcome: Lhe same 
administration that argued for 
the supply of weapons to the 
Muslims in order to prevent 
Bosnia from falling under 
Islamic fundamentalist ten- 
dencies has. apparently, sanc- 
tioned arms sales from the 
most fundamentalist Middle 
Eastern government. And, 
undeterred, it is now the same 
administration which suggests 
that fresh weapons should be 
delivered to the Muslims in 
order to reduce this Iranian 
involvement. 

European government are 
w^unKkeJy to be surprised by these 
revelations; they suspected all 
along that strange deals were 


being hatched behind their 
backs by the US. But the Euro- 
peans wDl be deeply worried by 
the fallout from, this dispute, for 
the Balkans are how back on 
the political agenda in Wash- 
ington during a presidential 
electoral campaign. From now 
on Clinton’s options will be dic- 
tated more by what is popular 
at home, rather than what is 
feasible in Bosnia. 

' And the signs are that the 
President's choices will under- 
mine rather than bolster the 
peace process. 

A fruitful policy would be the 
targeting of economic aid. Carl 
Bildt, the former Swedish 
prime minis ter and now civilian 
ad minis trator of Bosnia, has 
spent the last weekend trying to 
persuade the US to support a 
programme of economic recon- 
struction: a bridge restored or 
a water supply reconnected in 
Bosnia will be much more ben- 
eficial than the obsession with 
high-profile political projects 
such as “free elections” in a 
country that has no law and no 
valid electoral rolls. 

After a long period of dither- 
ing, the US administration 
m anag ed to obtain from Con- 

§ r ess authorisation to spend 
200m on such a programme, 
in return for a promise that 
American firms will get a sub- 
stantial slice of the lucrative 
reconstruction contracts now in 
the offing. The Balkan tour of 
Ronald Brown, the US Com- 
merce Secretary, was intended 


to illustrate that Washington 
was serious about getting its 
“Mr share” of this wort But 
the tragic end of this visit - in 
which a leading administration 
official and all his accompany- 
ing businessmen perished -has 
reinforced the image that the 
Balkans now amount to a mix- 
ture of bad policies and mis- 
fortunes wrapped into one. The 
idea that American companies 
will now rush to invest in 
Bosnia is fanciful 

So, instead of reconstruc- 
tion from below, which will be 
slow in coming, die Americans 
are likely to insist on stitching 
Bosnia from above, by holding 
elections this September. Yet 
this can only aggravate the sit- 
uation. With half the popula- 
tion displaced, the people of 
the divided republic will either 
elect representatives from 
constituencies in which they 
no longer reside, or vote 
where they happen to live 
now, which will be tantamount 
to accepting the results of eth- 
nic cleansing. 

The Europeans are fully 
aware of these dangers. Nev- 
ertheless they are doomed to 
follow America's megaphone 
diplomacy in the Balkans - 
promising the recreation of the 
Bosnian republic - while hav- 
ing none of the financial instru- 
ments to make inroads into the 
situation on the ground. 

But this dispute pales into 
insignificance ft compared to the 
other US tactic supplying 
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American soldiers at Camp Bedrock, near Banovici, roll up the US flag after Easter Sunday sunrise mass 


weapons to the Bosnian Mus- 
lims. Rom the American per- 
spective, arming the Muslims 
avoids their worst nightmare. 
They are terrified that come the 
end of the year, when the troops 
have to be out of Bosnia, they 
wfl] be forced to stay because 
their withdrawal could unleash 
another war. According to the 
US reasoning, therefore, if the 
Muslims have their own army. 

Bosnia is rapidly 
becoming a 
nuisance for 
America 


this will diminish Bosnia's 
dependence on foreign Islamic 
fundamentalists, spur military 
co-operation between the Mus- 
lims and the Groats and create 
what they gingerly call a “strate- 
gic balance". 

Few arguments are more 
misconceived. First, there is no 
need to supply weapons in 


order to eliminate Islamic fun- 
damentalists: Nato has done 
this already and the Bosnians 
are forced to eliminate Islamic 
militias under the provisions of 
the Dayton accord. More 
importantly, far from strength- 
ening Croat-Muslim co-opera- 
tion, the supply of weapons 
will sever any chance of stabil- 
ity. The stronger the Muslims 
get, the more the Croats will be 
intent on crushing them, and 
the more an alliance between 
Serbia and Croatia against the 
Muslims becomes feasible. 

Finally, Washington's daim 
that it knows a magic formula 
by which the Muslims will be 
supplied with just enough 
weapons to defend themselves, 
but not so many as to encour- 
age renewed warfare was, and 
remains, nonsense. 

For now, a stalemate con- 
tinues: the Europeans are 
resigned to some rearmament 
of the Muslims, but hope that 
the While House will soon 
lose its appetite for the entire 
enterprise. If Clinton is re- 
elected, for instance, he will no 
longer have the same political 


need to support the Muslims. 

The biggest problem sur- 
rounds the military operation in 
the Balkans. Offidally, the 
European military is deter- 
mined to leave when the Amer- 
icans withdraw. In practice, 
some European troops will have 
to stay. The question is: who 
ends up in charge? Just about 
the worst outcome would be 
one in which the Bosnian oper- 
ation reverts to European com- 
mand, for this would encourage 
American irresponsibility. 

If a force remains in Bosnia, 
therefore, the Americans will 
have to remain involved. 
Nobody wants to discuss the 
issue: the Europeans hope that 
by keeping quiet, the Ameri- 
cans will be forced to stay, and 
Washington assumes that by 
offidally sticking to the with- 
drawal timetable, it will get the 
Europeans to do more in the 
Balkans. 

Franjo Ihdjman, the Croat 
leader, and Slobodan Milose- 
vic, the Serb strongman, follow 
this diplomatic pirouette with 
great interest Tudjman sus- 
pects that a rift between Lhe 


Europeans and the Americans 
will allow Croatia to impose its 
control over Bosnia. And Milo- 
sevic assumes that once the US 
withdraws, the Europeans wfl] 
allow Serbia to emerge from its 
isolation much faster. 

Only the poor Muslims still 
assume that - despite all the 
current rows in Washington 
over their dealings with Iran - 
the administration will keep 


Photograph: Reuter 

US troops on their side for 
years to come. They are likely 
to be disappointed: Bosnia is 
rapidly becoming a trouble- 
some nuisance for America, a 
conflict in which the best strat- 
egy usually consists of finding 
the nearest exit door. 

The writer is Director of Studies 
at the Royal United Services 
Institute in London. 
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John doesn’t get it 


Cutting crime is an art best practised in prison 


T he majority of people in prison 
are young men without enough 
education or family life in their back- 
grounds to give them the knowledge 
or self-respect to lead useful lives. 
Their crimes involve drink, drugs and 
motor cars. 

So to cut the crime rate, we must 
educate them morally and socially so 
that there is a better prospect of their 
behaving properly in the future. They 
will need to get and hold down jobs. 
They will need to be able to read and 
write and count, and ro use their 
brains and hands in combination. 

Prisons are noisy and overcrowded 
places. Prisoners are continuously 
under stress of one kind or another. 
One system of improvement is in 
practice of the arts: theatre, drawing 
and painting, writing, craft and mus 
All demand concentration ana 
reward the increasing skill of the pe - 
former. Theatre may have the 
value - teamwork, words, spet ,■ 

. muffle, vfenal themes are all needt j 

The acquisition of even a modest sw 
rives satisfaction and self-respect. 

“ So. the first purpose of the arts m 
prison is to help with the main purpose 
of hnprkonmfinl: the reduction o 
future crimg. Art in prison is a legiti- 
mate instrument for healing wounds. 
Most piswieiianwe. to serve their sen- 
tences bitter and confused. From P^* c * 
tsfflganacl iheydedrc a sense of onfc f - 
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It is interesting to see what our 
greatest art therapist, the late Edward 
Adamson, had to say. He practised for 
many years in a mental hospital rather 
than a prison. But the principles he 
worked out and applied would be & 
for hospital or prison. 

He understood the importance of 
providing a sanctuary, a space in 
which the connexion could be made 
between creativity and healing. His 
genius lay in his ability to create the 
“enabling space". He was a believer 
in w hat Jung called “the art of letting 
things happen”. 

Edward Adamson believed in the 
teacher not teaching but being as pas- 
sive as possible, and never attempting 
to interpret the person’s work, par- 
ticularly when he or she was painting. 
He did not want pictures designed to 
please him but work designed to 
express quite freely the dynamics of 
the person’s thoughts. They were 
tools for diagnosis by the doctors, but 
were also sharp and original works in 
their own right- 

The best prison paintings give die 
prisoner some self-esteem. T&y help 
him counter the gloom of the prison. 
Their effect is to make him less fikdy * 
to return to crime. 

The effect on the artist is more 
interesting than the effect ou the 
viewer. I recently judged a competi- 
tion at a large London prfeoiL There 


Creative activities 
give inmates 
self-respect, says 

Judge Stephen 
Ttimim 

were three winners. One had painted 
an illustration to Withering Heights. 
with Heatbdiff as a ghost crossing a 
stream followed by the heroine. 

“Why a ghost?" I asked. He 
explained at great length, but fairiy 
convincingly, and then poured out the 
stray of the murder he had commit- 
ted, and his mental condition, the 
belief of a secure mental hospital that 
they could treat him successfully, the 
inexplicable transfer to a prison, the 
lade of further treatment. The paint- 
ing and the prize he won for it had got 
him out of the stupor and got him 
thinking more dearly. 

Another winner was a young man 
who had made a most accurate model 
of a caravan from matchsticks. He told 
me it was Ms family caravan. He was 
a gypsy, and he had lived in it in what 
he though* of as his peaceful period 
before his first offence. He wanted, he 
said, to return home. 


The third winner was an enormous 
young man from Uganda. He had 
painted vast woods and forests in the 
style— slightly— of Gainsborough, and 
with the sides in the maimer of Con- 
stable. How do you come to choose 
this style? I asked. “I am really an 
18Lh-centuiy man," he said. Rousseau 
•would have been interested. He was 
recovering only very slowly from a 
drug-induced illness. 

The succession of plays, mainly 
musicals, performed in the London 
prisons with the help of Pimlico Opera 
and other benefactors, has been 
remarkably impressive. I liked in par- 
ticular the catalogues where the per- 
formers record their views of life. lis- 
ten to this one: 

“I was bom in St Anne’s Bay, 
Jamaica. My mum and dad had me at 
an early age, she was 16 and my dad 
was 18. My dad died when I was four 
years old. My mum came to England 
when she was 20 to study to be an 
accountant I stayed in Jamaica with 
my grandparents, aunts and uncles. 
When I was seven my mum came back 
to Jamaica to get me, which made me 
really happy because by that time I 
was always getting a beating and I was 
thmking that she didn’t want me. 

“Coming to this country was a big 
shock, but 1 got used to it. My first 
day at school was a disaster. It started 
as’ a fight and when I finally got 


kicked out of school, it was for stab- 
bing a teacher. I had just turned 12 
years old in secondary school. After 
that it was children’s homes then pris- 
ons. I started coming to prison 
because of the violence, but I soon 
met up with the wrong crowd and I 
started taking drugs and getting into 
more crime. That’s why I am at 
Wandsworth now. At the moment I 
am trying to channel all my energy 
into something positive, West Side 
Story. The main reason is because 
everyone that I am working with are 
sensible and fun to work with. I am 
enjoying myself very much. I would 
like to say thanks." 

“Prison art" is a misleading phrase. 
There is no art unique to prisoners. 
But if we believe prisons are intended 
to help prisoners lead law-abiding and 
useful fives, then we must recognise 
that we will not succeed without pro- 
vision for the arts. 

Yet government policy appears to 
involve saving money and looking for 
votes by cutting down on education 
and the arts in prison. That is the way 
to increase crime. 

The writer was. until last year, Her 
Majesty's Chief Inspector of Prisons. He 
will he the keynote speaker at the sec- 
ond European Conference on Theatre 
and Prison, which opens at Manches- 
ter University on Wednesday. 
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time. If she was lucky, then so 
was MGM. 

She was a successful stage ac- 
tress when the head of MGM, 
Louis B. Mayer, went to a West 
Hod play railed Old Music 
(1937) on the (mistaken) as- 
sumption that it was a musical. 
Her performance impressed 
him enough to offer a contract, 
but his studio did not know 
what to do with a broad-faced, 
university-educated thirtyish 
British actress; so, this being the 
era of typecasting, they saw 
her as another Binnie Barnes, 
whose forte was to chase after 
men, money or both. 

Illness prevented Garson 
from following this path (the 
Elm was called Dramatic 
School ) and she languished till 
Sam Wood cast her in Goodbye 
Mr Chips (1939), which he was 
to direct in Britain. She did not 
relish the role, since she was due 
to die only screen minutes af- 
ter marrying and humanising 
the dry schoolteacher Mr Chip- 
ping. Robert Donat collected a 
popular Oscar for playing him, 
but Garson’s brief contribu- 
tion was equally vital. CXA. 
Lejeune, the Elm critic of the 
Observer, spoke of her “vivid 
grace” and Graham Greene 
admired “the short-lived wife 
[who] lifts the whole picture into 
- we are tempted to call it re- 
ality- common sense and ten- 
derness, a sense of happiness 
too good to lost". 

On her return to Hollywood 
she was forced into the studio's 
chosen image - a New York 
sophisticate, jagged with 
sophistication in huge hats - 
squabbling and making up with 
Robert Taylor in Remember? 
But her Mrs Chipping was 
uppermost in executive minds 


For more than 40 years, Alistair 
Croubie had an international 
reputation as a philosophical 
historian of science. His best- 
known work, Augustine to 
Galileo - a history of medieval 
and early-modern science - has 
run into three English editions, 
as well as French, Polish, Japan- 
ese, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Greek translations, to 
say nothing of unauthorised 
printings. 

The three volumes of his 
monumental work Styles of 
Scientific Thinking in the Euro- 
pean Undiiion - a history of 
scientific methods - were pub- 
lished in 1994, when he was 73. 
Not only does the book repre- 
sent the culmination of a life- 
time of scholarship, it raises 
historical analysis to the status 
of an anthropology of scientif- 
ic thought. 

Crombie was Australian and 
attended Geelong Grammar 
School and Trinity College, 
Melbourne University. In 1938 
he went to Cambridge, where 
he pursued doctoral work in 
zoology. From 1941 to 1946 he 
carried out post-doctoral re- 
search at Cambridge Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, publishing 11 
papers on interspecific compe- 
tition among insects and on the 
physiology of their chemical 
sense organs. During his labo- 
ratory years at Cambridge he 
also studied the history of phi- 
losophy under C.D. Broad, 
whom he greatly respected, 
and was much influenced by 
R.G. Collingwood, especially in 
his conceptions of historical 
method. In 1946, having decid- 
ed to pursue a career in the 


I met John Snagge in 1975. at 
the Star and Gaiter pub at 
Putney, writes Sidney Vines 
[further to the obituary by 
Leonard Mi all, 28 March]. 

In the first half hour we 
each consumed four double 
whiskies. After this, I was walk- 
ing on air. but retained enough 
wit to keep my tape recorder 
running for the profile interview 
(for The Field ) which was the 
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Greer Garson 


Greer Garson was one gener- 
ation's idea of a great screen 
actress. It’s a view hard to 
sustain but, in the 1940s, the 
noble emoting of Garson or 
Joan Crawford was thought su- 
perior to the more subtle truths 
of, say, Aim Sothera or Judy 
Garland. Unlike Crawford. 
Garson did reveal a lively sense 
of humour and she could be 
captivating on occasion. The key 
to her career was that she was 


in the right place at the right 
time. If she was lucky, then so 


when casting Pride and Prejudice 
(194Q), based oa a stage version 
which had been bought for 
Norma Shearer and Clark 
Gable. Garson and Olivier were 
much more sensible choices, 
even if Olivier later observed: 
“Dear Greer seemed to me all 
wrong as Elizabeth . . . die was 
the only down-to-earth aster but 
Greer played her as the most af- 
fected and silly of the lot”. 
However, Bosley Crowther of 
the New York Times wrote that 


she had “stepped out of the 
book, or rather out of one’s 
fondest imagination: poised, 
graceful, self-contained, witty, 
spasmodically stubborn and as 
lovely as a woman can be.” Nev- 
ertheless those who tend to 
Olivier’s view sighed for her 
presence during the recent BBC 
adaptation, in which Jennifer 
EhJe completely missed lizzie’s 
sense of self-mockery. 

Gareon’s performance re- 
versed MOM’S concept of her, 
and she replaced Shearer in the 
title role of Mrs Miniver (1942) 
when that actress refused to play 
the mother of a grown-up son. 
He was played by Richard Ney, 
who was actually years younger 
than Garson: 14, m fact, though 
at the time it seemed less, since 
MGM*s publicists bad lopped 
years off her age. She obliged 
them by waiting till the film bad 
gone its rounds before making 
Him her second husband but as 
far as the studio was concerned 
the film bad made her the 
biggest star on the lot 

It was a movie showered 
with Oscars, including Best 
Film. Best Actress (Garson) and 
Best Director (William Wyler). 
Garson made cinema history by 
making an acceptance speech 
that lasted 45 minutes: new 
rules were brought in to stop 
this happening thereafter. The 
story of an “ordinary” British 

family through TT imlnrlf and the 

Blitz, it struck a particular 
chord with the Americans, who 
had just entered the war. 

Winston Churchill told Par- 
liament that it had done more 
for the British war effort than 
a flotilla of destroyers. Yes, 
and Garson epitomised the 
courageous British housewife, 
the domestic ideal, partnering 



into retirement and had let 
Myma Ley. “the perfect wife” 
gp; Garbo had withdrawn for 
the duration; Crawford, who 
had hoped to inherit the man- 
tle of Metro’s First Lady, saw 
it (to her chagrin) bestowed on 
Gareon, who also inherited a 
role intended for Garbo - 
Madame Curie (1943), with Pid- 
geon as Monsieur. James Agate 
didn’t care for it but took the 
occasion to observe that it was 
time “to recognise Gree r Gar- 
son as the next best Elm actress 
to Bette Davis”. 

MGM had just signed her to 

a new seven-year contract with- 
out options, and reinforced her 
new persona, that of a patrician 
mamarchal figure, in two peri- 
od family dramas, Mbs Parkmg- 


Calpurnia, her last 

studiowere medrocrc-She 

considered for the roleGraa. 


Kc% eventually playedjn 

Mogambo but 


ton (19 44), with Pidgeon, and 
The wfiley of Decision (1945), 
with Gregory Peck. “Gable's 
Back and Garson’s Got Him" 
was the way the studio publi- 
cised his first post-war fftnuAd- 
venture (1946), but it was a 
sl o g an much aerided — partly 
because the plot degenerated 


(depending on how you lok at 
it) from romantic comedy to re- 
ligious allegory, and partly be- 
cause Clark Gable let it be 
known that he loathed it. 

The movie marked the start 
of a gradual dedine in Gaisdn’s 
fortunes, and the next. Desire Me 
(1947), was the only film to be 
issued without a director cred- 
it in the studio’s history. This 
was hardly her fault, but co-star 
Robert Mitchum observed that 
he stopped taking acting seri- 
ously when she needed 12S 
takes to say “No”. Garson and 
Pidgeon were put into a come- 
dy in an attempt to change the 
image, but Julia Misbehaves 
(1948) was chiefly remarkable 
for ill-using its source, Margery 
Sharpe’s clever novel The Nut- 
meg Tree. Garson’s fans re- 
turned when she played Irene 
to Errol Flynn’s Soames in 


In Mrs Miniver (1942), with Waiter Pidgeon, &eer Garson epitomised the courageous British housewife 


Photograph: LF1 


the equally sunny Whiter Pid- 
geon, with whom she was to 
malm right films in ah; but what 
with Mrs M rounding up a 
German paratrooper .in the 
garden and no mention of ra- 
tioning it was hardly realistic. 
Wyler, when he arrived in 
Britain with the Army, admit- 


ted that he would have made a 
very different picture if he had 
been here first 
Better altogether was Ran- 
dom Harvest since, as adapted 


by the same four writers, in- 
cluding James Hilton (who had 


eluding James Hilton (who had 
written the original novel as well 
as Goodbye Mr Chips), it aspired 


only to romantic melodrama. 
Ronald Cohnan was the amne- 
siac officer who meets and falls 
in love with a music-hall star 
played by Garson on Armistice 
Day 1918 and marries her, and 
who later doesn’t recognise her 
when she becomes his secretary. 
Accompanied by some public- 


ity about the lady’s short stage 
kut and lights, the fihn was a sec- 
ond box-office bonanza (at a 
time when few New York cine- 
mas showed their films for 
more than a week, these ran for 
10 and 1 1 weeks respectively at 
Radio Citv Music Hail). 

MGM bad forced Shearer 


too mannered. Like Fox s Bet 
ty Grable. her only constant n- 
toI on the b<»-office lists, she 
had become a liability, but be- 
cause their names bad been so 
indelibly associated with these 
studios for so long, they were 
kept on well after they had out- 
lived their appeal 

A Western at Warners. 
Strange Lady in Town ( 1955), 

confirmed this and, having mar- 
ried a wealthy Tfexan. Garson 
didn’t need to work. She ac- 
cepted only occasional roles 
that she really wanted to do, in- 
dudingAuntie Marne (1958) on 
Broadway, replacing Rosalind 
Russell; Eleanor Roosevelt In 
Sunrise at Campobello (i960); 
an imperious Queen Mary, by 
this time a sort of alter-ego, in 
Crown Matrimonial (1974), for 
television; and Aunt March in 
a ‘ television Little Women 
(1978). She spent her last years 
in Dallas, where her work for 
good causes was unstinting; in- 
cluding the canrpns theatre en- 
dowed in her name. 

Joe Manta'ewicz, who was at 
MGM at the same time, was 
once talking to me about its pro- 
ducers. “They aJD had a girl on 
the side. Eddie Mannix had - 
what was the name of that 
Irish-Jewish redhead?” “Greer 
Garson?" I ventured, wonder- 
ing that what to me was one of 
the most regal of stars was to 
him just another half-forgotten 
“protegee”. Could this be the 
same Greer Garson who indig- 
nantly rejected the self-parody 
number in Ziegfeld Follies writ- 
ten for her by Roger Edens and 
Kay Thompson, which Judy 
Garland so eagerly played? 

David Shipman 


That Forsyte Woman (1949), 
based on part of Galsworthys 
saga, but they stayed away tom 


saga, but they stayed away tom 
a more obvious attempt to re- 
trieve them. The Afimver Story 
(1950). 

With the exception of 
ManJriewicz’s Julius Caesar 
(1953), in which she was 


Greer Garson. actress: bom Co 
Down . Northern Ireland 29 Sep- 
tember 1903; married 1933 Ed- 
ward A. Snelson (marriage 
dissolved 1937), 1943 Richard 
Ney (marriage dissolved 1947), 
1949 Elijah * Buddy " Fogelson 
( died 1987); died Dallas. Texas 
6 April 1996. 


Alistair Crombie 


Dr William Styles 



the fertility of these influences 
and the distinctive approach 


which he developed. For Crom- 
bie, the study of the history of 


Crombie: Augustine to Galileo 


history and philosophy of 
science, he accepted his first 
academic post in the subject, a 
lectureship at University Col- 
lege London. 

It was then that he encoun- 
tered some of the publications 
of Alexander Koyr^ and 
Robert Lenoble. According 
to Crombie: 


Contact with these captivating in- 
telligences was like Galileo’s de- 
scription of the stimulation given to 
the ear by the musical interval of the 
fifth, seeming at the same time to kiss’ 
and bite, at once seducing and awak- 
ening ... It was especially Kcyri who 
through his series of publications and 
his personal influence inspired those 
of us in Great Britain, as also in the 
USA and of course in France, who 


bie, the study of the history of 
science became at once a study 
of the content of science and of 
efforts to create rational meth- 
ods of inquiry into nature. 

While at Cambridge, Crom- 
bie met Nancy Hey and they 
married in 1943. Shortly after- 
wards Nanty became a Catholic 
and. some six months later, so 
did Crombie. They had five chil- 
dren. After the war Crombie 
spent some time in Germany 
rebuilding academic bridges, 
an experience which left a pro- 
found impression on him. He 
went on to spend seven years 
as Lecturer in the History and 
Philosophy of Science at Uni- 
versity College London, in 
which time be served as Editor 
of the British Journal fbr the Phi- 
losophy of Science, before being 
appointed University Lecturer 
in the History of Science at Ox- 
ford in 1953. The university had 
been persuaded several years 
earlier to create a post in the his- 
tory of science by Frank Sher- 


wood Thylor, the future 
Director of the Science Muse- 


took up the subject professionally just 
after the Second World War. 


The historical and intellectual 
sophistication of Augustine to 
Galileo, published in 1952, on ty 
six years after he had devoted 
himself fuDy to the history of sci- 
ence, and his Robert Grosseteste, 
published in 1954, reveal both 


Director of the Science Muse- 
um, London, who was then the 
Curator of the History of Sci- 
ence Museum at Oxford. 

Sherwood Taylor was also a 
Catholic, and Crombie fre- 
quently remarked that the his- 
tory of science as a professional 
subject was created largely by 
Catholics and Jews. Crombie 
found the philosophers at Ox- 


ford most welcoming, in par- 
ticular Gilbert Ryle, John 
Austin and William Kneale. 
With their help, the history of 


science was introduced as an 
option into graduate studies 
in philosophy. Crombie also 
secured its introduction .as an 
undergraduate option in Mod- 
em History and in Natural 
Science. Despite these efforts, 
the history of science remained 
a smaller subject at Oxford 
than at Cambridge. In 1962, 
jointly with Michael Hoskin of 
Cambridge, Crombie set up 
the journal History of Science 
and remained on its editorial 
board for many years. 

In Oxford, after an associa- 
tion lasting some years with All 
Souls College, Crombie be- 
came a Fellow of Trinity in 
1969. Here, he was made very 
welcome, and the 10 years he 
served as the college’s Garden 
Master, from 1971 to 1981. 
gave him enormous pleasure. 

He always maintained strong 
connections with foreign schol- 
ars, especially in Italy and 
France, while at home on Boar’s 
Hill he and bis wife entertained 
a steady stream of friends and 
colleagues from home and 
abroad. She died in 1993. 

Crombie was a controversial 
figure at Oxford, partly, per- 
haps, because of his almost ex- 
clusive dedication to intellectual 
work, and partly because of his 
indelicate handling of the fab- 
ric of authority in the universi- 
ty. He felt keenly what he saw 
as a lack of interest in intellec- 
tual history in England, and he 
derived much satisfaction from 
invitations to give lectures and 
accept academic positions and 
honours in France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany. 

His election to the Presi- 


dency of the International 
Academy for the History of Sci- 
ence, which he held from 1968 
to 1971, his appointment to the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences 
in 1994, and the award of the 
European Prize for the Histo- 
ry of Science in the following 
year were all marks of the rep- 
utation he enjoyed interna- 
tionally. The seminar organised 
in Pans in 1995 to discuss his 
Styles of Scientific Thinkingwas 
particularly gratifying to him. 
Nevertheless, his work was ap- 
preciated in England. He re- 
ceived an honorary DLitt at 
Durham University in 1978 and 
was elected to Fellowship of the 
British Academy in 1990. 

In addition to his main books, 
Crombie brought out two col- 
lections of his published papers 
and a third is in preparation. In 
his final months be was engaged 
in writing two anthologies, God 
and the Scientists and Shake- 
speare's Ethics. 

John Roche 


Alistair Cameron Crombie . his- 
torian of science: bom Brisbane, 
Australia 4 November 1915; Lec- 
turer in History and PhilosopJty 
of Science. University College, 
London 1946-53; Editor; British 
Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science 1949-54; Lecturer in 
History of Science, Oxford Uni- 
versity 1953-83; Kennedy Pro- 
fessor in the Renaissance. Smith 
College. Massachusetts 19S2, 


Professor of History of Science 
and Medicine 1983-85; FBA 


and Medicine 1983-85; FBA 
1990; married 1943 Nancy Hey 
(died 1993; three sons, one 
daughter; and one son deceased); 
died Oxford 9 February 1996. 


William Styles has been an 
important influence in the de- 
velopment of general practice 
in this country, particularly 
through the education ofyoung 
general practitioners. 

He entered general practice 
in 1968 at a time when its edu- 
cational arrangements were in 
their infancy and when gener- 
al practitioners were poorly 
regarded by many spemalists. 
His vision of the potential for 
general practitioners to deliver 
high-quality care, provided that 
they had appropriate education, 
led him into a variety of posts. 
His particular concern w3s the 
quality of training for young 
doctors during their period in 
hospital, although he was later 
to broaden this into a strategic 
view of medical education for 
general practice. 

His most public roles were in 
the Royal College of General 
Practitioners, whose North and 
West London Faculty he joined 
in 1977 and in which be held 
positions as an examiner and 
successively Honoraiy Secre- 
tary, Vice-Chairman and, from 
1993, Chairman of Council. 
During much of this time he was 
also Honoraiy Joint Secretary 
of the Joint Committee on 
Postgraduate Training for Gen- 
eral Practice. 

He was Regional Adviser for 
General Practice for the North 
West Thames Region for 13 
years from 1983, with wide 
responsibilities for the provision 
of postgraduate education for 


He was an early trainee in 
general practice before this be- 
came mandatory and began 
wort at the Grove Health Cen- 
tre, London, with Dr Stuart 
Came as his trainer. Dr Came 
was closely involved in the Roy- 
al College of General Practi- 
tioners and later became its 
PresidenL Styles joined the 
practice after his training was 
complete. The association was 
a fruitful one, and helped the 
practice to become the first in 
the country to achieve accred- 
itation by the British Standards 
Institute, in 1994. 



Styles: rights of patients 


general ^practice within that 
region. This gave him the prac- 


John Snagge 


purpose of the meeting. He 
was then 71, in good trim, 
and his eyes twinkled with 
humour. He was full of good 
stories. 

After a broadcast by Winston 
Churchill during the war, the 
Prime Minister turned to 
Snagge and poured him a glass 
of champagne in an enormous 
balloon. When Snagge de- 
murred, Churchill turned on 


him. “You will drink this and 
you will enjoy it. If you do not 
it wifl go down the drain -with- 
out of course going through the 
usual channels.” 

During the Coronation in 
1953, Snagge described the ser- 
vice from a box above the high 
altar in Westminster Abbey. 
He told me: “All went smooth- 
ly until I said ‘the Archbishop 
now moves to the high altar for 


the introit “O God our de- 
fender”.’ The Archbishop was 
out of my right, when to my hor- 
ror. 1 heard him say ‘Let ns 
pray'.” 

I thought ’Oh my God, I’ve 
done it They've altered the ser- 
vice and not told me.’ There was 
a deathly hush which seemed to 
go on for ever, but in fact was 
only about 30 seconds, then to 
my intense relief 1 heard the 


words of the introit “O God our 
defender”.” 

A few days later he met the 
Archbishop at Lambeth Palace. 
The Archbishop explained that 
he bad turned over two pages 
of the service, but that his chap- 
lain had corrected him. How 
had Snagge filled the gap? “I did 
what you told me - and no one 
in the Abbey prayed harder than 
Idid.” 


region. This gave him the prac- 
tical background and dose 
contact with working general 
practitioners which informed 
the development of his ideas. 

Styles was well qualified for 
the positions which he was to fiH 
Having started his education at 
Dunfermline High School, he 
won Scholarships at both the 
City of Bath School and St 
Catherine's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he gained First 
Class honours in the Natural 
Science Tripos. He moved to 
St Mary’s Hospital, London, 
to complete his clinical train- 
ing and was there awarded 
the Hannsworth Scholarship 
before graduating in 1966. 


He continued to contribute 
to academic debate through 
many publications in medical lit- 
erature and lectures, including 
the 1990 William Pickles Lec- 
ture, in memory of the first Pre&- 
ident of the Royal College of 
General Practitioners. 

Styles was an advocate for the 
involvement of patients in their 
own care and for the rights of 
patients. He brought this per- 
spective to a range of issues and 
it was recognised by the Med- 
ical Protection Society, of whose 
council he was a member since 
1990. when it appointed him 
to become Chairman of its 
General Practice Advisory 
Board. He was also a member 
of the Board of Governors of 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital 
for Women 1975-83 and later of 
the Hammersmith and Queen 
Charlotte’s Special Health Au- 
thority 1982-90. 

His concern for standards was 
recognised by his appointment 


in 1989 as a member of the De- 
partment of Health’s Standing 
Medical Advisory Committee 
and in 1994 of the Clinical 
Standards Advisory Group. Ffis 
services to the NHS were recog- 
nised in 1995 by his appoint- 
ment as OBE. 

Despite his professional 
commitments, be maintained 
interests outside medicine, 
including photography, reading 
and riding horses. He was 
strongly committed to family life 
and latterly enjoyed the com- 
pany of his grandchildren. Ffo 
appointment as Honorary Med- 
ical Officer to Queen’s Park 
Rangers Football Club (1970- 
83) allowed him to combine 
medical and sporting interests, 
although he himself had played 
rugby while at Cambridge. 

_ At a time when general prac- 
tice is achieving die recognition 
for which he had worked so 
hard, Bfll Styles’s early death 
has robbed it of an important 
leader. His courage in facing a 
long Alness, resulting from can- 
cer of the colon, has been an ex- 
ample to many of his friends and 
colleagues. During this time 
he relied heavily on his own gen- 
eral practitioner and in a 
moving recorded address to a 
college meeting in November, 
he reminded his audience of 
the importance of the person- 
al doctor in such circumstances. 


The abiding memories of him 
will be of his contribution to 
medical education, his ability to 
manage his enormous workload 
and of the humour with which 
he dealt with people and prob- 
lems. His laugh, a unique char- 
acteristic, will long be 
remembered. 


John Toby 

William McNeil Styles, pfrysrdorv 
bom 22 March '1941; general 
practitioner 1969-96; Regional 
Adviser in General Practice, 
North Wkst Thames Regional 
Health Authority 1983-1995; 
partner. Grow Health Centre. 
1989-1995; Honorarv Secretary 
Royal College of General Prac- 
titioners 1983-89, Chairman 
1993-96; OBE 1995; married 
1969 Jill Manderson (one son, 

1996 daushterr ^ died S March 


Birthdays 

Mr "Ibny Books MP, 53; Mr Hywel 
Bennett actor, 52; Sir Andrew Bow- 
den MP, 66; Mr Graham Burton, am- 
bassador to Indonesia, 55; General 
Sir Anthony Farrar- Hockley. 72: 
Mr Julian Lennon, rock musician. 
33; Air Commandant Dame Alice 
Lowrey, former Matron-In- Chief, 
PMRAFNS, 91; Miss Carmen 
McRae, jazz singer, 74; Mis Mary 
Moore, former Principal, St Hilda’s 
College. Oxford, 66; Mr Garth Mor- 
rison, Chief Scout, 53; Miss Virginia 
O'Brien, actress and singer. 75; Sir 
Michael Sachs, High Court judge. 64; 
Mr Charles Saunders, former Clio 
director. 92; Mr Tan Smith, former 
prime minister of Rhodesia. 77; Mr 


Alec Stewart, cricketer. 33; Sir 
Thomas Thomson, physician and 
gastroenterologist. 73; Miss Dorothy 
Turin, actress. 65; Mr Ian White. 
MEP.S1. 


Anniversaries 

Births; Claudio Merulo (Claudio 
da Correggio or Mexiotti), organist 
and composer, 1533: Philip IV, King 
of Spain. 1605; Cornells dc Heem, 
suB-tife painter, 1631: John Claudius 
Loudon, horticulturist. 1783; Sir 
Frederick William Burton, painter, 
1816; Karl Evers, pianist and com- 
poser. 1819: Willjain Henry Welch, 
pathologist, 1850; Edmund Husserl, 
philosopher, 185% Harvey Williams 


Cushing, neurosurgeon. 1S69: Albert 
L King of the Belgians, 1875: Victor 
Scbcrtzinger. Sim director, compos- 
er and lyricist. 1880: Whiter Connolly, 
odor. 1887: Sir Adrian Boult, con- 
ductor. 1889; Mary Hckford (Gladys 
Smith), actress. 1893; E.Y. “Yip” 
Harbuig (Isidore Hocfaberg), lyricist 
and librettist, 1 898; Ilka Chase, nov- 
elisi, playwright and actress, 1903; 
Sonja Heme, skater and actress, 
1912. Deaths: Cara cal la (Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus), Roman em- 
peror, 217; John IL Byzantine em- 
peror, killed by accident 1143; 
Maric-Jean Antoine-Nicolas Can tat. 
Marquis de Cbndorcet, mathemati- 
cian and revolutionary. 1794: 
Wilhelm. Baron von Humboldt, 


philologist, 1835; Domenico Gaetano 
Maria Donizetti, composer, 1848; 
Elisha Graves Otis, inventor of die 
safety till, 1861; Heinrich von 
Stephan, politician and promoter of 
the Universal Postal Union, 1897; 
Baron Roland Eotvos, physicist, 
1919; Charles Tomlinson Griffes, 
composer. 1920; Edwin Cannon, 
economist, 1935; Adolph Simon 
Ochs, newspaper proprietor. 1935; 
Sir William Henry Hadow, author 
and musicologist, 1937; Eugcnc- 
Mareel Prtvost. novelist, 1941; Vaslav 
Fomich Nijinsky, dancer and chore- 
ographer. 1950; Pablo Ruiz y 
Picasso, painter and sculptor. 1973: 
Omar Nelson Bradley, general. 1981. 
On this day: Florida was discovered 


by Juan Ponce de Le6n, 1513: the 
Prince of Whies (later George IV) 
was married to Caroline of 
Brunswick at the Chapel Royal, St 
James’s. 1795: the steamship Great 
Kx/em began her maiden voyage lo 
New York from Bristol, 1838; 
FonchieUTs opera La Gioconda was 
first performed, MHau, 1876; Herbert 
Henry Asquith became prime min- 
ister, 1908,- over 200 people were 
drowned after the collision of a Nile 
exclusion steamer near Cairo. 1912; 
a treaty was signed between Colom- 
bia and the United States agreeing 
control of the Panama Canal Zone, 
1914: the first London production of 
the musical play Write Horse fnn was 
staged, 19J1; ftingZogof Albania left 


his country, following the Fascist 
invasion, 1939; the goal assembly of 

the League of Nations was held, 1946 
Today is the Feast Day of St Diony- 
sius of Corinth. St Julia Billiart, St 
JVrperuus ollaurs and St Whiter of 
Pontoise. 


Church appointments 

Canon Hwor McCabe, Vfcar, Man- 
accan with St Anthony-in-Meneage 
and St Martin-in-Meneage (Truro), 
to be Archdeacon of Cornwall. 
Canon Mtrvyn Banting, Vicar, St 

LDtfthPn. « ftnnrtr ^ .1 v _ 


Employment Appeal 
Tribunal 

The following have been appointed 
—<* the Employment Appeal 


Vicar, St 

enthben, Copnor (Portsmouth), to 
be Archdeacon of the Isle of Wight. 


hiphjfrMailxK Dsrid Oud*idr. Traq 

SSkS l i H s Jski,w Dan!> PaBKn pc - 

»«■ rater, John Riven: John Shridey. Em. 

fewJacqueyCaSSLiW; 

Barbara Swuer. Ruben Thomson. 


Service appointments 

ARMY 

JJu-Geu C.G. Callow, to be 
Director-General Defence Medical 

T raining 

»rtgadter WJL Short, to be 
Uireclor-General Army Medical 
Service in the rankofMajor General. 
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JMY disaster. Investors lose patience with beleaguered chain’s slender margins as competition from B&Q and others grows even stronger 

City presses WH Smith 
to dispose of Do It All 



products 
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RUSSELL HOTTEN 


Pressure is mounting on WH 
Smith to close or sell the heav- 
ily loss-making Do It All chain 
of DIY warehouse stores. Any 
upturn in Easter trading may be 
too late to save the struggling 
brand. Sources believe a strate- 
gic review of WH Smith may sig- 
nal an early exit from the 
heavily overcrowded home im- 
provements market 

The City ce*-* ' ’ty -yarns Bill 
Cockbum, WH Smith’s chief ex- 
ecutive, to get rid of the prob- 
lem quickly, either by closing it 
down or selling it at a knock- 
down price. “Do It All’s mar- 
gins are among the worst in the 
sector, if not the worst,” one in- 
stitutional investor said at the 
weekend. '•The losses being 
made seem bottomless.” 

Half-year results published in 
January showed that Do It All, 
which is jointly owned by WH 
Smith and Boots, suffered 
losses of £7. 7m. up from £3m 
the year before, with sales down 
32 per cent. 

With no prospect of being 
able to stem the outflow, in- 


vestors have started lo lose pa- 
tience with WH Smith. Unlike 
its partner, which benefits from 
the strong profits and cash flow 
of Boots The Chemists, it is un- 
able to 'Continue carrying the 
pain of its disastrous foray into 
DIY. WH Smith suffered total 
group half-time losses of £45m, 
up from £17m. 

Mike Dennis, analyst at 
Nat West Securities, said that de- 
spite^DIY chains’ “slash and 
burn" attempt to cut costs and 
close sheds up and down the 
country there remained far too 
much capacity. Do It AU is one 
of the market's four big players, 
the largest of which is B&Q, 
owned by Kingfisher. The 
others are Homebase and the 
struggling Texas chain, both 
subsidiaries of Sainsbury’s. 

Competing with the four ma- 
jors at the heavier end of the 
business come DIY companies 
such as Wickes and builders 
merchants like Travis Perkins 
and Jewson, part of Meyer In- 
ternational. Wickes’ recent 
price-cutting and advertising 
battle with B&Q underlined the 
intensifying competition that 


threatens further damage to Do 
It All, which as the industry’s 
poor relation has little buying 
or pricing clout 

Nick Bubb, analyst at Mees 
Pierson Securities, believes 
things could get worse. “If 
B&Q’s market dominance and 
profitability is under general 
threat its reaction may be to get 
more aggressive,” he said. The 
Kingfisher subsidiary needs to 
reassert its leadership after the 
embarrassing failure of Sir 
Geoff Mulcahy to endorse the 
position of B&Q chief executive 
Jim Hodkinson after press re- 
ports suggested he might be 
forced out of the company. 

WH Smith sources said none 
of these rival operators had ap- 
proached the company about 
buying Do It All. In fact, it is 
thought that WH Smith has not 
received an offer from anyone 
for the chain. Mr Dennis be- 
lieves that Do It All's rivals are 
probably strong enough to ride 
out the remainder of the re- 
cession and hope the weaker 
chains go to the wafl. They may 
then cheny-pick some of Do It 
All’s better stores. 


Homebase, currently con- 
verting the Texas stores It 
bought from Ladbroke last year 
for £290m, has been a good 
example of bow to manage a 
chain through the recession. 
Homebase has been one of the 
most profitable outlets of the 
past six years, and has seen prof- 
its rise from £22m in 1994 to 
£31m last year, with a further in- 
crease to £37m pencilled in by 
analysts. 

With such strong competitors 
in the market, many analysis be- 
lieve Do It All’s 190 stores 
should be dosed. But with stores 
on an average lease of 10 years, 
some estimates put the cost of 
dosure at well above £200m. 
One WH Smith insider said: 
“Analysts say just get rid of the 
problem - dose h. But the costs 
involved mean that is not a re- 
alistic option. We do, after all, 
have a duly to shareholders.” 

Another option is to continue 
trading and hope that things 
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pick up. But Mr Cockbum, 
fresh from running the Post Of- 


fresh from running the Post Of- 
fice and with a mandate to 
change things, is unlikely to 
adopt the do-nothing approach. 



Cut-throat competition: Kingfisher's B&Q chain is closely watching Do It All's fate 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 




Commercial property rents poised to take off 


In Brief 



TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


The commercial property mar- 
ket is poised to enjoy its high- 
est grcnvth in rents since the late 
1980s boom, according to fig- 
ures from a leading properly in- 
dustry consultant 

Healey & Baker expects 
rents for prime buildings to rise 
by 75 per cent, twice the rate 
of increase in 1995 and the best 
performance for seven years. 

David Hutchings, head of in- 
vestment research at the firm, 
said: “We expect 1996 to see 
continued low interest rates, 
sustained economic growth and 
low inflation. 

“The three together should 
produce a healthier level of ten- 
ant demand and increase the 
numbers of buyers and sellers 
in the investment market" 


If the property market does 
lick up, it win be a welcome re- 


Tower shortage: The lack of prime office space In the City 
of London should mean a recovery in rents for 
developments like the newly refurbished 99 Bishopsgate 


pickup, it win be a welcome re- 
lief to the industry which has 
struggled to come to terms 
with plunging activity levels 
and lower prices. 

Firms of surveyors freely ad- 
mit that they have been slow to 
adjust their cost bases to reflea 
what pessimists see as a per- 
manent reduction in business. 

Mr Hutchings added: “Op- 
timism that rents should see a 


robust short-term recovery is 
now shared by many property- 
owners. 

“Occupier sentiment and 
viewings are improving. Aver- 
age yields are dose to borrow- 
ing costs and bank finance for 
new developement is becoming 
available as the supply of qual- 
ity real estate continues to 
shrink." 

The figures from Healey & 
Baker chimed with a recent re- 
port from UBS, the broker, 
which forecast total returns 
from direct property invest- 
ment. this year of between 10 
and 11 percent, rising to 15 per 
cent in 1997. 

That, the firm said, would 
compare with returns of only 
between 6 and 7 per cent from 
shares and it recommended 
institutions to increase their 
weightings in property. For 
many reasons, including the 
fundamental illiquidity of the 
property market, pension funds 
and insurance companies have 
been reducing the proportion 
of their assets represented by 
property for many years. 

Institutions have also been 
put off by the poor long-term 
investment returns that prop- 
erly has offered in recent years. 
In the 1990s, so far, the annu- 
al average return on equities 


has been 12 per cent com- 
pared with just 4 per cent for 
property. 

Bears of the sector believe 
that even if rents do start to rise 
again, capital values could con- 
tinue to fall as the yields de- 
manded by investors continue 
to rise. 

The negative argument 
daims that with 25-year leases 
a relic of the past, and little in- 
flation, buildings are now much 
more affected by maintenance 
costs, depredation and obso- 
lescence. That must be re- 
flected in a higher income 
yield. 

Grimley, another property 
consultancy, contributed to the 
bull argument last week, how- 
ever, saying headline rents for 
central London properties had 
increased by 16 per cent over 
the past two years with rises of 
over 30 percent in the City and 
Mayfair. 

It added that employment 
forecasts for the next two-year 
period suggested a shortage of 
prime space would emerge, 
adding upward pressure to the 
best buildings. 

That is a trend that has been 
evident for some months now 
as a two-tier market has 
emerged in the sector. 

Older properties, without 


the facilities that modern or- 
ganisations demand, are ex- 
pected to face increasing 
difficulties and Grimley ex- 
pects permanent over-supply to 
be a feature of the market. 

That has led to an increase 
in attempts to convert older 
office buildings for other uses. 
Peninsular Heights, a conver- 
sion by Regalian of a Thames- 
side office tower into luxury 
flats, is one example. 

Britannic Tower, former 
headquarters of BP m the City, 
was recently acquired by Wates | 
for conversion into a mixed- use 
site. 

Adding to die bullish as- 1 
sessments of the market's 
prospects, property agent 
Richard EHis said this week that 
the central London office mar- 
ket had experienced its highest 
quarterly level of take-up of 
space for more than two years. 

It also pointed to high levels 
of activity in the investment 
market. 

According to John Slade, 
head of City investment “The 
improvement In the central 
London investment and occu- 
pation markets reflects con- 
tinued economic growth, with 
decisions which have been put 
on the back burner for some 
time now being made.” 


• RentoJdJ will increase its bid for BET later this week but prob- 
ably bv no more than about lOp a share, sources close to the 
deal believe. Advisers think that a small increase in the terms 
of Rentokirs offer will be enough to bring institutions on side. 
The offer now on the table, nine Rentokil shares and £8 cash 
for eveiy 20 BET shares, values BET at 206p, just lp below 
BETs closing price Iasi Thursday. Friday is the last day on which 
Rentokil can increase its bid and the company is expected to 
wait until the last moment before making an announcement 
of its final offer. 


• Boots could enter the power generation business in a small 
way, it emerged yesterday, thanks to a £1 9m mini power station 
the company is building at its 300-acre headquarters site at 
Beeston, near Nottingham. The facility will save Boots about 
£3m a year in energy bills and could allow it to sell any spare 


power into the National Grid. Currently Boots spends about £4ra 
on power for the Beeston site, which employs 5,500 in four fac- 


on power for the Beeston site, which employs 5,3 
tones, warehouses and the head office. 


• Dixons is planning a £100m expansion plan over the next two 
years that could involve the creation of up lo 4,000 new jobs. 
The retailer's growth will be driven by a rapid increase in the 
number of PC World computer shops and a further roll-out of 
the new communications outlets trading as The Link. Dixons 
expects the number of PC World stores to double to 60 by 1999. 
while The Link could treble the 50 sites it currently operates. 
The company has been one of the biggest beneficiaries of a 71 
per cent rise in the value of the retail market for personal 
computers as well as a big increase in the popularity of mobile 
phones. 


•Tax self-assessment began this weekend in a shake-up of the 
Inland Revenue that could involve up to 9 million of the UK’s 
30 million taxpayers having to keep much more detailed and 
extensive records and risking being caught up in an expected 
sharp rise in the number of Revenue investigations. A1 ine end 
of the current tax year, taxpayers face a choice between send- 


ing their return in earlier or working out how much tax they 
believe they owe. 


Our share tips off to a good start 
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There is a reassuring quality to 
the new year tips race we 
launched at the beginning of the 
vear. The highly paid fund man- 
agers we entrust with our pen- 
sions are leading the field: the 
random selection of our Busi- 
ness and City Editor’s four-year- 
old daughter is, to the relief of 
1 the experts, bringing up the rear 
and the recommendations of 
the Independent City desk are 
nicety ahead of the market. 

As the charts show, the 10 
fund managers who kindly put 
their necks on the block in the 
Tam* of festive fun have proved 
their 'worth with an impressive 
13 per cent capital gain in tittle 
more’ than 


Tom Stevenson reviews the new year by her selection of Mirror 

portfolio and is relieved to find the pros 

haven't been outdone by a fbur-year-old fisher of the independent , but 




Opportunities 


higher newsprint prices to an- 
nounce record profits. 

Well done to Richard 
Lehman of Royal Insurance, 
Lloyds’s Bernard Clark, Tom 
Crombie at Scottish Equitable 
and Philip Winston of BZW1M 
for those four tips. 

The others have some catch- 
ing up to do in the remaining 
nine months of the year, espe- 
cially Tomkins and BTR, two 
weD-managpd but out-of-favour 
conglomerates that have re- 


tractions. The Trocadero has ap- 
preciated as hoped for on the 
back of a string of deals to ac- 
quire rights to characters such 
as Noddy, the Flintstones and 
the Thunderbirds- 
11*8 not all good news of 
course and we are also still waft- 
ing for the market to warm to 
Thmkins' attractions. The fall in 
Continental Foods’ share price 
is also puzzling, given the 87 per 
cent rise in interim profits an- 
nounced in February. 




three months. 
That is three 
times better 
than the return 
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anti-cancer compound. 

; Scma, -the Anglo-French 
' . computing group, has been 

- gtyeu a boost bf demand for 
mobile phones. TTie company 
povides software to help the 
network suppliers work-out 
customers’ bills. 

Managemem changes aiAijo 
Jpve the packaging company a 
.^wost, with the Qty believing a 
- ' new chief executive could tier- 

- aid the sale of the group’s 
struggling European mapufac- 


Trimty. International, owner 
of the.Civtrpool Echo arid the 
recent purchaser of .Thomson 


mained in the doghoise so far. 

Our own City Deskis quietly 

confident about its own per- 
formance. with a 6.6 per cent 
share price rise on average, 
almost twice as good as the mar- 

tetas a whole. 

L fflrimq the pack, Stalos has 
benefitedfrom a dramatic tro- 
turn in the fortunes of the UK 
hotel industry and especially 

from the Government’s pro- 

p osaS& to relax the regulation of 

casinos, . 

The focus ofpadaOTggroup 
Field on the profitable niche of 
health-care-related work and ns 
refusal to take on low-margin 


Corporation, shrugged? off business has higbiigh ted us at- 


The biggest relief of aB has 
been that neither the profes- 
sionals nor the journalists have 
been . outplayed tty young 
Florence ’Wtasr, who es- 
chewed fundamental research, 
choosing instead to throw a pen 
at the share price page of a 
newspaper to male** her selec- 
tions. Btit forone poor choke, 
however, her tips would have 
performed ^ worryingty well, fed 
tw those bdkve that stock 
markets are Bale more than a 
lottery. Including it, the value 
of her portfolio remained more 
or less- static (faring the year, 

down Just 0 j 8 per cent, 

^fewerealirtieefflbanassed 


lisher of the Independent , but 
she has reason to be pleased 
with the trajectory of her pen 
because the shares have risen 24 
per cent so far this year. 

For a random selection, she 
chose a fair array of good per- 
formers including Next, motor 
dealer Quicks and Guinness 
Vest, all of which have started the 
jvarwdL Florence's dog has been 
Powerhouse, formerly Com-Tfek 
Resources, which asked for its 
shares to be suspended on 1 April 
pending publication of its ac- 
counts for the year to last 

suspension price 
was 50 per cent 
' ' below the level 

_• of the tip. 

s. s ' In addition to 

feitTnffanscw ' the three ac- 

>> uccbangal rivety chosen 

• -8: portfolios we 

■ r +7- also offered a 

v . selection of 

■ £/.:• ..-vv shares arrived 

at using the in- 
: vestment theory 

of a US in- 
... .» vestor, Michael 
Q-Hig^ns. He 
• • • chooses shares 

on the basis of 
size and yield, looking for large, 
safe, but out-of-favour compa- 
nies that might be expected to 
bounce back into the limelight. 

Translated to the UK market, 
his technique involves selecting 
the 10 highest-yielding stocks 
'from the FT-SE 100 index and 
then whittling tins group down 
to just five shares by picking 
those with the lowest prices. 

Using the technique at the 
end of 1995 came up with the 
shares in the table. Sadly the 
theory, which has a good track 
record, appears to be having an 
off-year. Tne mean capital gain 
was just 35 percent, in fine with 
a dull FT All-Share index. 
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Ancient 
voyage of 
discovery 

New research suggests 
Australian aboriginals may 
have migrated to the 
Americas 14,000 years 
ago. David Keys reports 


W aiter Neves keeps 40 
skulls belonging to the 
world's most ancient Aborig- 
ines in his office. They are all 
stored neatly in his computer. 
But it is not the hi-tech. 3D 
storage of aboriginal human 
remains that is causing ripples. 
It is the fact that all the skulls 
come not from Australia but 
from South America. 

For Dr Neves, Professor of 
Biological Anthropology at the 
University of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, believes that America 
was discovered not by Colum- 
bus or the Vikings, or even by 
the ancestors of today's Amer- 
ican Indians, but by Australian- 
style Aborigines. 

His research strongly sug- 
gests that the first Americans 
were Australoid colonists - not 
Mongoloid peoples, as has 
alwavs been assumed. 


By analysing the muItHfeoen- 
sional images on his computer 
screen and comparing hundreds 
of ancient skulls from all over 
the world. Dr Neves has found 
the only exact match for his early 
South American examples are 
ancient skulls from Australia. 
The morphologies are identical 
“We were very surprised by 
wbat we found,” be says. 

Dr Neves points out that 
before East and South-east 
Asia were taken over by the 
ancestors of today’s Chinese, 
Japanese, Vietnamese and 
other Mongoloid peoples, the 
region was inhabited by peoples 
similar to the Australian Abo- 
rigines. Ancient aboriginal-type 
skulls have been found in China 
and Korea. He believes that 
Australia and adjacent islands 
are merely the last surviving ter- 
ritory of a once-vast aboriginal 



homeland that covered much of 
East and South-east Asia. 

And he is convinced it was 
aboriginal colonists from this 
“Greater Australia” who first 
set foot in the New World and 
became the first Americans. 

The migration may well have 
been sparked off by a conflict 
between the aboriginal popu- 
lation of East Asia and the 
expanding Mongoloid peoples. 

Mongoloid peoples probably 
developed somewhere in the 
ultra-cold wastes of central 
Siberia, perhaps 20.000 to 
40,000 years ago. Then, proba- 


bly between 15,000 and 20.000 
years ago, they began to expand 
their territory at the expense 
of early Australoid peoples. 

Dr Neves suspects that this 
expansion may have driven the 
Aborigines into the New Wbrid. 

Mongoloid tribes also 
entered the Americas later, 
and he believes these later 
arrivals, who became the Amer- 
ican Indians, drove the Abo- 
rigines into the least desirable 
areas, where the majority died 
out. Most of his American abo- 
riginal skulls date from 14.000 
to 10,000 years ago. After that 


date, most ancient American 
skulls are Mongoloid in type. 

In a remote area of central 
Brazil, in the state of Minas 
Gerais, Dr Neves is excavating 
caves and rock shelters in the 
hope of finding fresh material. 

Br azilian researchers are also 
combing the world's museums 
for ancient American skulls. So 
far Dr Neves has tracked down 
material in Scandinavia. Britain 
and the United States. 

But it is among living peoples 
that Dr Neves may find the 
most exciting evidence that Abo- 
rigines were the Bret discoverers 


of America. In the southern 
part of South America are two 
ethnic groups that may well be 
the Iasi survivors of the first 
Americans. In southern Brazil, 
Dr Neves suspects that the J6 
Indians still preserve some abo- 
riginal traits - both physically 
and linguistically. And in south- 
ern Argentina and Chile, he 
believes the lastpure American 
Aborigine - a T&rra del Fuego 
Indian - died just 30 years ago, 
although mixed-race Tierra del 
Fuego people stifl survive, pre- 
serving an ethnic heritage of 
probable Australoid origin. 


Australia’s Aborigines - and 
their near relatives, the 
Melanesians - may now not be 
alone as the sole survivors of 
the Australoid race. 

The aboriginal achievement is 
breathtaking in more ways than 
one. Some . 60,000 years ago - 
more than 20,000 years before 
humans reached Europe - Aus- 
traloid people started long-dis- 
tance sea travel using primitive 
boats to make what was then an 
80-mile voyage to the island 
continent of Australia. 

The evidence collected by Dr 
Neves suggests that they "had 


* 

Are they Aussies? Natives 
of Tierra del Fue go in a 
19th-century aiustration 

Museum of Mankind 

reached the Americas by at 
least 14,000 years ago. 

The major remaining ques- 
tion, then, is bow did they enter . 
die Americas? Australoid peo- 
ples were riot adapted to cold .' 

weather Eke tbenr putative Mon- 
goloid rivals ana would have . ■ 
found it difficult to cross over 
into the New World via what is ■ 
now the Bering Strait - the 
route that the ancestors of the 
Americans Indians are believed 
to have taken. The Australoid 
colonists may have used their ■' 
maritime skill and experience to •. 

. . a more southerly route - 
island-hopping all the way from . 
Fa$t Asia to North America. 

It is possible to travel from 
Malaysia, New Guinea or Aus- 
tralia all the way to the North 
American mainland, arrivingln 
Alaska at a relatively low latitude 
(equivalent to central England), 
by island-hopping. Using the 
Indonesian, Philippine, Ryuku. 
Japanese, Kotfl and Aleutian 
island chains and archipelagoes, 
the 4,000-mile journey can. stiD ' 
be undertaken with no single sea 
voyage of more than 120 mile s^J^ 

The proposal that Aos-^ 
tralian-styfe Aborigines dis- 
covered America is likely to 
prove controversial. 

But it is already gaining 
some tentative academic sup- 
port in both the United States 
and Australia. “It is an excit- 
ing new theory with interesting 
support not just from fossfl 
material but also from living - - 
peoples in southern South 
America," said Dr Alan 
Thorne, an anthropologist at 
the Australian National Uni- 
versity in Canberra. An early - 
Austral oid ra igration to Amer- 
ica is “a reasonable possibil- - . 
ity”, he says. 
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They’re big, they’re black, they’re increasing - so shoot them? 

Anglers say cormorants are damaging fish stocks and should be culled, but ornithologists want them protected. Martyn Kelly reports 
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Black plague? A cormorant can consume up to two pounds 
of fish per day Photograph: Planet Earth Pictures 


T he trout fishing season 
started last week on many 
large reservoirs in southern 
England, with many anglers 
concerned that the fish stocks 
they have paid to conserve for 
their sport are being damaged 
by cormorants. 

Last August Henry Bailey 
and Bill Griffiths were acquitted 
by Leominster magistrates for a 
crime they both admitted com- 
mitting. They had shot three cor- 
morants they said were causing 
serious damage to fish stocks in 
the River Wye. Shooting the 
birds was not a crime in itself: 
they had a licence from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food (Maff). What 
incensed conservationists was 
that the licence stipulated that 28 
days had to elapse between each 
shooting, whereas Bailey and 
Griffiths had killed all three 
birds within a fortnight It was 
the first rime the so-called 
“farmer's defence”- whereby an 
animal can be shot if it is caus- 
ing a nuisance - had been 
extended to fisheries. 

The problem has pitted 
anglers and ornithologists - two 
of the largest and most power- 
ful countryside lobby groups - 
against each other. Robin 
Wynde, of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, puts the 
conservationists' case: "The cor- 
morant is big. it's black, it's con- 
spicuous, it’s increasing. People 
think that because these birds 
eat fish and are increasing, they 


must be damaging fish stocks. 
That’s not necessarily the case.” 

David Bird, a former presi- 
dent of the National Federation 
of Anglers, says, “We’re looking 
at waters where the only change 
is the arrival of cormorants. 
There is no change in angling 
activity, no pollution, no degra- 
dation of water and so on. So I 
discount looking at non-exis- 
tent olher causes.” 

Recent research by Dr Mark 
Feltham, of John Moores Uni- 
versity in Liverpool, showed 
that a cormorant can eat up to 
two pounds of fish per day. But 
Dr Eritham point ouls, not all of 
this will be species of interest to 
anglers. Moreover, artificially 
stocked still waters can act as 
aquatic “bird tables", attracting 
cormorants with easy pickings. 

That the problems caused 
by cormorants - termed the 
“black plague" by the angling 
press - are increasing, both 
Wynde and Bird agree. The first 
recent records of cormorants 
breeding inland was 1981, when 
the Wildlife and Countryside 
Act became law. Previously, 
cormorants bred around the 
coast but not inland. However. 
Wynde explains, the cormorant 
is not a purely marine bird. 
“That perception is a result of 
the level of persecution to which 
they have been subjected inland 
and tite availability of food and 
habitat." Suitable habitats were 
created as a by-product of olher , 
conservation schemes and the 


Wildlife and Countryside Act 
prevented indiscriminate shoot- 
ing. The nine pairs nesting in 
Essex in 1981 increased to 
19.000 by 1990. 

To be issued with a licence to 
shoot birds, a fisheries manager 
must prove, to the satisfaction 
of the Government’s agricul- 
tural advisory service, that cor- 
morants are causing serious 
damage. The licence allows 
birds to be shot but as a means 
of scaring the colony rather 


than culling, and only when 
other means of scaring" can be 
shown to have failed. Wynde 
and the RSPB say the system is 
too lenient and that fisheries 
managers can get a licence 
based on anecdotal evidence. 

Bird rejects this. “Good obser- 
vation is an important part of 
natural science. Why is it wrong 
in this case?" The problem, he 
says, is that hard evidence of seri- 
ous damage can only be shown 
retrospectively, and meanwhile 


angling dubs and owners of fish- 
eries will have suffered losses. 
“One of the reasons the RSPB 
says, ‘No. you can't kOl them’, is 
they couldn’t face their mem- 
bership if they had to say, ‘Right, 
there has to be a cull'.” 

The RSPB begs to differ. 
“We are not opposed to the 
principle of licensed control 
under certain circumstances,” 
explains W^rnle. “Control of 
cormorants should be of small 
numbers, to assist with scaring 


rather than to control popula- 
tion. Culling, in cur terms, is 
population control and we don’t 
believe that that is appropriate" 
Both sides must now wail 
three years for the results of a 
£lm research project funded by 
Maff. “If in that time angling 
clubs and commercial fisheries 
have gone out of business, who 
will reimburse them?" Bird 
asks. “It won’t be the RSPB 
and it won’t be the bloody 
government." ■ 


Is laser treatment of 
short-sight for you? 
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ACROSS 

I Resignation received 
from journalist on as- 
signment ( 10) 

6 Part of the church is fail- 
ing as many leave (4) 

10 Consider two tenors for 
“A Bohemian Girl" (7) 

II Warning of future 
prospect (4,3) 

12 Early advantage to 
swimmer is most unex- 
pected (9) 


13 Lovely person, but end- 
lessly vague (5) 

14 Sounds like Arab gener- 
al (5) 

15 Atomic waste smuggled, 
out of Scottish town (9) 

17 Sign of quality (9) 

20 Respond in a more ac- 
tive way (5) 

21 Taking off a number for 
identification, by force 


By Portia 

23 Catch put on when girl 
goes back inside (9) 

25 Modern poets one of 
academic substance (7) 

26 Get rid of bad lot (7) 

27 Only part that’s immate- 
rial say (4) 

28 Mention piano is first 
choice (10) 

DOWN 

1 Saint like doctor housed 
in Greek island (5) 

2 Dance master taking on 
a star (5,4 ) 

3 Besides, is not exactly 
bothering Anita (4,3,7) 

4 Spoil article about mass 
source of energy (7) 

5 Bound to be grateful (7) 

7 Arguments in favour of 
English writing (5) 

8 Meet, sat in a kind of 
Continental cafe (9) 

9 Legally, doesn't accept 
the case? (4,2^5,3) 

14 Nuts and bolts needed 
for skilled people (9) 

16 Shock of losing leads to 
period of adjustment (9) 

15 He goes over feature 
and nothing’s right (7) 

19 Copy relating to lecture 

22 Entirely wrong about 
new top grade (2J?) 

24 Avoid becoming a 
columnist ? (5) 
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OPTIMAX Laser Bye Clinics specialise in a 
revolutionary method of permanently correcting 
short-sight The treatment is called PRK (Photo 
Refractive Keratectomy) and uses the most 
advanced technology to treat short-sight and 
astigmati sm . We are registered with the relevant 
local Health Authorities who have approved all of 
our specialist ophthalmic doctors to use the lasers 
in our clinics. 

BENEFITS An affordable, one-off cost can 
eliminate glasses and contact lenses for most 
patients altogether You can expect your lifestyle 
to be enhanced, as all activities and sports are 
possible after treatment and can be assisted by 
unaided improved sight. You will experience the 
freedom from glasses in all areas of life. Our 
patients continue to tell us of the new aspects and 
benefits of PRK, most commonly they enjoy: 
seeing clearly while swimming, seeing on waking 
up, increased self-confidence, feeling of security, 
saving on lenses and solutions, etc., etc 

EFFECTIVENESS PRK is permanent over 
90% of our patients no longer need glasses after 
treatment. The remainder should benefit from a 
reduction in spectacle strength. Patient 
satisfaction levels are extremely high and about 
half of our new patients are by recommendation 
from existing patients. The laser is given 
according to your prescription. It should be noted 
that reading glasses will still be requited by 
patients from the age of about fifty as do all 
normal sighted people. 

TREATMENT PRK is a brief and rimp l y 
procedure. Anaesthetic eye drops make treatment 

painless while the laser reshapes the front surface 
of the eye (the cornea) in a matter of seconds. You 


are in the laser room for only 15 minutes, and 
many say that it is better than a visit to the 
dentist! You have an eye patch put on and then 
you can go home soon afterwards. A nurse will 
assist you through the procedure and will give 
you medication to take home which will the 
discomfort experienced in the following 24 
hours. 

SAFETY Safety and predictability of the 
outcome is best at low and moderate levels of 
correction. It is estimated that over 350,000 
people have been treated with PRK since 1988 of 
which Optimax has performed over 18,500 
treatments since April 1992. 

PRICING By specialising and making efficient 
use of this very expensive equipment we have 
reduced the amt cost The existence of such a 
simple and effective operation to treat short-sight 
lends itself to adoption by the popular market and 
Optimax was founded for this purpose. We only 
perform laser treatment, at an affordable price 
combined with the highest standards of medical 
care. Laser treatment is not currently available 
on the NHS, excepting for research and other 
medical conditions. 

FEES There is a consultation fee of £25.00. 
Treatment charge is £760.00 for both eyes or 
£395.00 per eye if paid for separately. The fee 

includes all check-ups and aftercare We also have 
an easy payment plan which allows yon to pay 
£40.00 per month by Standing Order for eleven 
months which totals £440.00 per eye (APR 25%). 
This plan is available to all with a bank or 
building society current account. Written 
quotations are available upon request. 


2d enjoy the future without glasses, phone or post coupon for further details 

0990-14 33 14 
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I Pfeose send toe a free totormBttoa pack. 
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